


THE REAL MEANING of the recent Maine elections 


was placed under the spotlight September 21 by 
the Administrative Committee of Labor’s League 
for Political Education. The Administrative Com- 
mittee issued a statement pointing out that. the 
voters in Maine had rejected two bills embodying 
the substance of the national Taft-Hartley Act and 
that “the Republican candidates who won sweeping 
victories in the Maine election had come out pub- 
licly in the campaign in opposition to this anti- 
labor legislation.” State Senator Tabb, author of 
one of the two anti-labor bills submitted to the 
voters, was defeated. The Administrative Com- 
mittee congratulated the Maine branch of L.L.P.E. 
for the effectiveness of the campaign which it had 
conducted and declared: “Labor can now take the 
position that in asking Congress to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act it is only asking Congress to do what 
the conservative state of Maine has already done 
by a popular vote.” 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT decisions affecting Ameri- 


can labor since the upholding of the Wagner Act 
in 1937 are expected to come from the United 
States Supreme Court during the new term which 
has just begun. It is anticipated that before the 
year is out the high court will rule on the validity 
of a number of sections of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Before handing down decisions on various provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act, however, the Supreme 
Court will probably rule on state anti-closed shop 
laws which have been sharply challenged by labor. 


UNFAIR CRITICISM of employes of the federal gov- 
ernment was denounced by James G. Yaden, the 
new president of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes. In a letter to the Washington 
Daily News, Mr. Yaden condemned the attack on 
the efficiency of federal workers which appeared in 
Medical Annals of the District of Columbia. The 
A.F.G.E. chief declared: “I have traveled over 
every state in the Union but one and I have been 
in literally hundreds of manufacturing plants, busi- 
ness offices, doctor’s offices, lawyer’s offices and 
every conceivable kind of an office and it has been 
my unfailing observation that federal government 
employes are just as loyal, just as earnest and 
work as efficiently and as hard as employes in 
private industry and business offices. I will admit 


that there are some poor and inefficient government 
employes just as there are some poor and inefficient 
doctors, but in each instance the poor ones are the 
exception and not the rule.” 


THE HEALTH of a democracy depends to an enor- 
mous extent upon the use which its people make 
of their right to vote. No democracy is as healthy 
as it should be if any substantial number of its 
citizens decide to play mumblety-peg on Election 
Day in preference to visiting their respective poll- 
ing places and casting their baliots. But even where 
a democracy’s people are sufficiently aware and 
appreciative of the meaning of the right to vote to 
exercise this precious right, the state of the national 
health will not be what it ought to be unless the 
people vote intelligently. And to vote intelligently 
is an impossibility unless you have the necessary 
facts. In this issue the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
supplies information which every citizen who wants 
to vote intelligently in 1948 must have in his pos- 
session. Labor’s magazine presents the voting 
record of every member of Congress on the vital 
issues of the day. We urge every reader to study 
this record most carefully before going to the polls 


ANY LINGERING DOUBTS concerning the accuracy 


of reports that Congressman Hartley is angling 
for a lush job with Big Business must have been 
dispelled for most observers when the New Jer- 
seyite noisily demanded repeal of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. Under this law public contracts are awarded 
only to concerns which pay their employes at least 
the minimum wage set by the Department of Labor. 
Congressman Hartley, who is not a candidate for 
reelection, issued a silly blast against the Walsh- 
Healey Act which sounded very much as though 
it had been written by the most extreme reactionary 
in the National Association of Manufacturers. 


THE RIGHTS OF UNIONS in faraway Sarawak are 


defined in a special ordinance, reports the /nter- 
national Labor Review. Under this ordinance two 
or more workers may lawfully combine to perform 
any act in furtherance of a trade dispute if the act 
would be lawful were it done by only one person. 


THE ANNUAL FINANCIAL statement of the American 
Federation of Labor will be found on another page 
in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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Law Supreme 


The only way to enforce the law is 
the way prescribed by law. That 
which cannot be done lawfully must 
not be done at all, by the police or 
any other public officials, from the 
President of the United States down. 
This is a government of laws and not 
of men. 

We must be vigilant of every little 
approach to despotism, however little 
it may be. We must see to it that 
those whom we elect to office do not 
go outside of the laws, or set them- 
selves up above the laws, and do as 
they please. 

It has always been the case 
throughout the world that the officials 
who did this did it on the plea that 
the laws were not good enough; that 
they could do better than the laws 
prescribed. 


Beware of all such officials. We 
do not want officials who have any 
lust of power. We want officials who 
are very careful about exercising 
power. We want officials who are 
careful to exercise no power except 
that given to them by the people by 
their laws. 

There is no more dangerous man 
in a free country, in a democracy, 
than an official who thinks he is bet- 
ter than the laws. The good man in 
office should be most careful not to 
set a bad example or precedent for 
his bad successor, who will come 
along sooner or later. 

William J. Gaynor. 
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SECRETARY MEANY 


HAT would you call a man 

who crossed a picket line to 

take a union man’s job? 
What would you call a man who 
yoted against the union shop? You 
would probably call such a man a 
SCAB—a free rider who wants the 
other fellow to fight for good wages 
but doesn’t want to take any of the 
responsibility himself. 

Did it ever occur to you that if a 
uion man fails to register, doesn’t 
yote on Election Day and refuses to 
contribute his dollar to Labor’s 
League for Political Education, he is 
just as bad as the free rider who re- 


fuses to join the union or pay dues? — 


We can have free trade unions 
only so long as we elect men to Con- 
gress who believe in laws guarantee- 
ing the rights of workingmen to deal 
through free trade unions. Such men 
are not elected when the majority of 
us fail to vote. 

The Eightieth Congress proved to 
us that politics is not a casual game. 
Government is big business—taxing 
and spending forty billion dollars a 
year, passing laws that drastically af- 
fect our freedom and our paychecks. 

The Taft-Hartley Act threw us 
decades into another era of 
zing injunctions, company 
wreaking and heavy damage: 
This Congress sat idly by while 
spiraled upward and gave every 

in this country a 30 per cent 
ut. It did its best to undermine 
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FREE RIDER? 


By GEORGE MEANY 
Secretary-Treasurer, L.L.P.E. 


the Wage-Hour Act 

and weaken old-age 

and unemployment 

compensation. By cut- 

ting taxes unfairly, 

the Eightieth Congress 

gave the tycoon with 

an income of $100,- 

000 a year a 43 per 

cent increase in take-home pay and 

the average worker a tiny 3.5 per 

cent increase. Today only one home 

in a hundred sells at a price the aver- 

age wage-earner can afford. Health 

insurance and aid to education were 
pigeonholed by this last Congress. 

Who is to blame for this sorry 

record? We, the working men and 

women of America, are to blame. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is our fault be- 


cause the majority of us were political 


Stan 


Stay ov the Road of Fr 


scabs—free riders—in 1946. Fifty- 
six million Americans of voting age 
failed to vote. The majority of us 
abdicated our American responsibil- 
ity to vote and let Congress go by 
default to the paid agents of the spe- 
cial-privilege lobbies. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation was formed to make sure that 
we would never again make the same 
mistake. We must organize precinct 
by precinct and district by district, 
just as we have. organized in each 
shop and industry in this country. 

Just as the scab and the non-union 
shop threaten the working standards 
of all union men, the union man who 
fails to vote and the district where 
labor has failed to organize for po- 
litical action constitute a threat to 
every union (Continued on Page 35) 
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ISING prices and falling gov- 
ernments have again 
made “the French crisis” 

front-page news. This combination 
is guaranteed to maintain a perman- 
ent state of crisis and make almost 
inevitable the coming to power of 
General DeGaulle. Unless the French 
people can secure some degree of 
stable government, it may become 
inevitable that the extremist fight 
between DeGaullist and Communist 
forces will lead to some form of 
dictatorship. 

In the last six months the rising 
price levels have practically nullified 
the wage increases granted in De- 
cember, 1947, after the political gen- 
eral strike of the Communist Party’s 
C.G.T. (the General Confederation 
of Labor). The situation has be- 
come even more aggravating in re- 
cent days with the 50 per cent increase 
in the price of bread. In normal 
times such a drastic price increase 
would cause raised eyebrows, but 
given the present critical situation 
in France, the implications are fore- 
boding. 

The inability to control prices or 
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The workers hold the key. 
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to bring about a decline in the last 
six months has cut the ground from 
under those who wished to maintain 
the democratic middle ground be- 
tween DeGaulle and the Communist 
movement. The Force Ouvriere, 
which was organized last December 
in a revolt against the Communist 
Party’s political strike, banked upon 
a democratic and peaceful solution 
of the high cost of living. The demo- 
cratic trade unionists refrained from 
engaging in a program calling for 
wage increases which would have 
intensified the inflationary crisis in 
France. But today it is suicide to 
continue such a policy. 


(ee demands of the wage-earners 
mount from day to day to meet 
the high cost of living. The average 
wage is 15,000 to 20,000 francs per 
month, or about $50 to $60, which 
just about covers a worker’s food bill 
and a few other items but fails to 
take care of the full and proper 
needs of the people. 

The stresses and strains in the 
French political system have become 
so severe in the past six months, 


Will they back up middle-of-the-road government or swing to extremists? 





WIN ce Feance? 


By IRVING BROWN 






during which all efforts to maintain 
the workers’ purchasing power have 
failed, that one has to be a sublime 
optimist to believe that present or 
future coalition governments can 
continue to operate without a resort 
to new elections, which the DeGaull- 
ists are clamoring for and which 
the Communists do not oppose, al- 
though abstaining from giving any 
outward demonstration of support. 

Since the liberation France has 
had more than a dozen different co- 
alition governments. Since July of 
this year there have been four dif. 
ferent coalition governments. During 
this entire period of falling govern- 
ments no administration has been 
strong enough or courageous enough 
to carry through the extreme meas- 
ures necessary to meet the problems 
of an’ inflationary and sick French 
economy. 

The present government crisis goes 
back to July when the Socialist Party 
broke with the first Schuman govern- 
ment (which had lasted about nine 
months, something of a record these 
days in France) on the issue of 
military credits. This involved a 
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disputed sum of three billion francs 
which the Socialists wished to elimi- 
nate from a military budget of 330 
billion francs already accepted in 
principle by the French Socialist 
Party. In spite of the critical inter- 
national situation and the dangerous 
alternatives facing the Socialists and 
their democratic “Third Force” 
movement, the Socialist Party started 
the most prolific chain of falling 
government cabinets since the end 
of the war and contributed to one 
of the most serious challenges to 
democratic government in the West- 
ern World. 

It is considered by most friends 
of a democratic France that the 
French Socialist Party committed a 
major blunder when it brought about 
the fall of the first Schuman govern- 
ment in July. In fact, I am fully 
convinced that Leon Blum, former 
Prime Minister of France and ven- 
erable and respected international 
leader of French socialism, opposed 
his party’s policy and regarded the 
fall of the government at the time 
as a major catastrophe. 


F couRSE, the Socialists argue 
O that this was merely an excuse or 
the last straw since there were a 
whole host of grievances which forced 
the S.P. into bringing about the 
government's fall. Unfortunately for 
the S.P., this reasoning, which may 
be quite justifiable, is too subtle for 
the masses who judge by the events 
themselves at the moment and not 
on the basis of past events, which 
may or may not be true. . 

The decline of the French Social- 
ist Party in recent years is marked 
by an almost ingenious knack of 
engaging in inept political tactics. 
Its descent is one measure of the 
tragedy of the new French Republic. 
The inability to maintain a large 
and successful mass democratic So- 
cialist movement in France makes it 
almost impossible to maintain a com- 
plete and free democracy. Some 
time ago, when the Marie govern- 
ment was organized following the 
fall of the first Schuman cabinet, 
some DeGaullists-were saying in priv- 
ate conversation: 

“This new Marie government is 
the only kind of government program 
that can lick us and bring about 
some stability. But we are certain 


. that this will be impossible because 


we can always rely on the mistakes 
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"Why Not Let Me Take You Away From All This'’ 


Dorman Smith for N.E.A. Service 


of the Socialist Party to bring about 
the downfall of this coalition govern- 
ment.” 

And, sure enough, this is what 
happened, causing a morass in which 
strikes and violence mounted. 

The people’s reaction to this con- 
stant instability and falling of gov- 
ernments, combined with the steady 
rise of prices, is one of despair, 
cynitism and disgust. Many French- 
men are turning to DeGaulle, for 
better or worse, as an inevitability. 
Even those who prefer not to have 
a DeGaulle administration are, out of 
despair and futility, willing to ac- 
cept him as a last hope of achieving 
some degree of stability and peace 
against a far more evil alternative— 
namely, the Communists, whose to- 
talitarian aims and utter subservience 
to the Kremlin no one doubts. 

Hoping against hope and respond- 
ing to DeGaulle’s almost mystical 
and nationalistic appeal, a tide of 
sentiment is growing for DeGaulle as 
the only one whg gan bring about the 
national discipline and self-sacrifice 
needed to restore France to some 
degree of economic and _ political 





health. Many Frenchmen, including 
workers and middle-class people, 
have been driven to a state of wish- 
ing to believe that DeGaulle will be 
able to do what no other Frenchman 
or government has been able to ac- 
complish. All other alternatives seem 
to have failed and the masses are 
in an impatient mood. 

This despairing attitude of a large 
section of the French people today 
is dangerously similar to the reaction 
and sentiments of the German people 
in the early 1930s, when they turned 
to Hitler after having had twelve 
years of instability, political crisis, 
depression and chaos. This is not to 
suggest that there is any similarity 
between DeGaulle and Hitler, but 
merely to indicate a similar state of 
despair on the part of the people 
which borders on a dangerous will- 
ingness to accept a future dictatorial 
regime. 

Here the danger lies not so much 
in DeGaulle himself as in the pos- 
sibility of a greater evil to come if 
DeGaulle should fail or be unable to 
achieve what no other government 
has so far achieved since the libera- 
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ticn of France from the Germans. 

Any government in France today 
is faced with the almost insoluble 
problems of raising sufficient taxes 
to meet the French budget, main- 
taining some degree of stability of 
prices and wages, increasing pro- 
duction to secure a greater supply 
of goods and stabilizing the mone- 
tary situation. Unless some of these 
objectives are attained, economic 
and political instability will be trans- 
formed into civil conflict on a much 
wider scale than has even occured 
up to now. 

‘The present’ Queuille government 
is a weak makeshift affair in which 
the Prime Minister himself has no 
great hope and faith. One should 
not.ignore the fact that Queuille him- 
self was a very close supporter and 
deputy to DeGaulle during the period 
when the provisional DeGaulle gov- 
ernment was in North Africa. He 
has never indicated any really sharp 
differences of opinion or feeling 
with the general. 

It is quite clear that although the 
present government will engage in a 
number of activities to achieve some 
degree of order, the present situation 
appears to be a bridge or transition 
to new elections and perhaps a future 
DeGaulle government. There are 
some who maintain that this period 
in France may be similar to the 
Von Papen experience in Germany, 
which one may remember was a fore- 
runner and trailblazer of the Hitler 
regime. 

In any attempt to solve the eco- 
nomic and political problems of 
France one must reckon with the 
present economic status of the work- 
ers. No other section of French so- 
ciety has suffered so much or carried 
so large a part of the burden and 
sacrifice in the attempted reconstruc- 
tion of France after the ravages of 
war and occupation. The recent de- 
terioration of the purchasing power 
of the workers, especially the white 
collar and government employes, who 
comprise a large part of French 
labor, has not only intensified the 
discontent among the workers but 
has dealt a smashing blow to the 
leaders of the democratic trade union 
forces who wish to maintain a free 
trade union movement and partici- 
pate in the economic recovery of 
their nation. 

The Force Ouvriere, which showed 
so much promise in creating a new 


labor movement outside the C.P., 
must now reverse its former economic 
program of fighting for price cuts 
and resisting wage demands. No 
trade union faced with a constantly 
worsening economic situation and the 
violent demagogy of the C.P. can con- 
tinue to maintain its membership or 
reflect the will and desires of the 
French workers without pressing for 
increased wages. This means that the 
Communists, who have demagogically 
demanded exorbitant wage increases 
since the beginning of the year, can 
crow about having been right from 
the very beginning. 

The economic developments in 
France over the last six months— 
price increases and nullification of 
wage increases—have created the 


basis for the unity of the trade unions 
on wage demands if not on an organ- 
izational basis. They can effectuate 
indirectly what a direct program of 
the C.P. could not achieve through 
the C.G.T. 

Although the Communists are now 
unable to rally completely the work- 
ing class or achieve their complete 
support in a general strike action, the 
deterioration of the economic situa- 
tion is securing, in effect, what the 
C.P. desires. This is why on August 
20 M. Benoit Franchon, Communist 
leader of the C.G.T., proclaimed to 
his lieutenants and members that the 
experience of the previous eight 
months should be sufficient to con- 
vince the workers and the “sincere” 
leaders of the F.O. that they had 


made the following errors: 


(1) By following what he terms 
“the politics of the S.P.,” they were 
unable to strengthen the positioi of 
the working class organizations or 
alleviate the economic conditions of 
the workers. 


(2) The so-called wicked policy of 
“submission” to the American “im- 
perialists” has had disastrous results. 

(3) The agreement with the gov- 
ernment to obtain a reduction of 
prices has failed. Therefore, the 
C.G.T. was right in demanding since 
November, 1947, a minimum wage of 
13,000 francs per month, as com- 
pared to an existing scale of 10,000, 
plus automatic wage adjustments in 
relation to the cost-of-living increases. 

No one should minimize or ignore 
the great advantage given to the 
Communist Party when what it has 
advocated for almost a year becomes 
the accepted program of all other 
major French trade union organiza- 
tions after the latter have been iden- 
tified during this entire period with 
an economic program that has failed. 
Furthermore, the unanimous and un- 
avoidable pushing for wage increases 
upon the part of the trade unions 
adds a terrific burden to an already 
bankrupt French economy. 

This “I told you so” attitude on 
the part of the C.P. would have 
made even greater headway if the 
Force Ouvriere had not seized the 
initiative toward the end of August 
to push for wage increases while still 
resisting the nefarious schemes of the 
C.P. for a “united front.” The Chris- 
tian trade movement also reacted very 
quickly, and unity of action with the 
F.O. trade unions has been achieved 
on basic economic demands. 

In some ways, indeed, the Chris- 
tian trade unions moved more quickly 
and with greater initiative than did 
any of the others on this burning 
issue of wages and prices. 

No French government can pro- 
ceed to operate or stop further eco- 
nomic decline without taking into ac- 
count these basic wage demands of 
the working class. Given the present 
insolvent economic situation plus the 
justifiable wage demands of the un 
ions, it is difficult to see how this gov- 
ernment will succeed where all others 
have failed. There are many, however, 
who believe that if the Queuille gov- 
ernment can remain in power for the 
next few months, some relief is bound 
to come due to the record harvest, 
which is the best in many years. It 
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is hoped also that the Marshall Plan 
will begin to have an additional stim- 
ulating and improving effect upon the 
situation. However, these are thin 
reeds upon which to lean if we re- 
member the past three years of con- 
stant strife and chaos in the French 
political scene. Furthermore, the 
Communist movement still controls a 
large section of the workers and their 
union movement in France. This will 
continue to enable the Communists to 
keep the pot boiling as part of their 
program to prevent economic recon- 
struction and the restoration of stabil- 
ity in France. 

It is very clear that the Commu- 
nist Party’s objectives in France are 
to oppose everything which the gov- 
ernment offers, to push extreme de- 
mands for wage increases, to propose 
phony trade union unity as a means 
of sabotaging the Marshall Plan and 
to maintain economic instability and 
chaos while pushing for an all-out 
battle with the DeGaullists on the po- 
litical front. 

This strategy is fearfully reminis- 
cent of the German C.P. in 1932. The 
German Communist Party then hoped 
to win over the workers and other 
sections of the population under a 
slogan of “unified front from be- 
low” designed to crush the Weimar 
Republic and all democratic forces. 
The German Communists expected to 
come to power after Hitler. 

Today, in a somewhat similar vein, 
Moscow and the French Communist 
Party believe that neither DeGaulle 
nor any other Frenchman or French 


party can stabilize the political and. 


economic system while Communist 
forces constitute such a large force, 
permitting them under present eco- 
nomic conditions to sabotage success- 
fully any serious financial and eco- 
nomic program designed to stabilize 
the French situation. 

Since the general strike of Novem- 
ber-December, 1947, a large section 
of the French workers, perhaps a 
majority, have deserted the organized 
union movement. They are wait- 
ing to see how events develop and 
whether the Force Ouvriere or the 
Communist C.G.T. will be success- 
ful. And as the conditions- of all 
workers have deteriorated since the 
beginning of 1948, the bulk of these 
workers, pressed by falling purchas- 
ing power, have sought ways of rem- 
edying their plight. They are now 
thoroughly convinced that prices 
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have not and will not come down. 
This has made it incumbent upon 
the competing unions and all trade 
union leaders to engage in demagogic, 
unrealistic wage demands and a gen- 
eral economic program which can 
only be realized after a long period 
of economic and industrial recon- 
struction. But this fight for the soul 
of the working class of France is the 
key to whether or not France will 
remain a democracy. Or, if DeGaulle 
should come to power, whether he will 
maintain a constitutional, democratic 
republic or be forced to engage in 
dictatorial measures that will not 
only injure or destroy free unions but 
force the French working class into a 
united front with the Communists. 


_ continuing crisis caused by 
the twin evils of rising prices and 
falling governments has dramatized, 
in a favorable manner, the DeGaulle 
demands for the dissolution of the 
present government and the holding 
of elections for a new National As- 
sembly. This has been the one car- 
dinal and clear point in the entire 
DeGaulle program, which on all other 
issues has been rather vague and ab- 
stract, to say the least. And as the 
French people become more and more 
disgusted with the political parties, 
the demand for new elections gains 
momentum. 


As each government fails to bring 
about any solution, except its own 
dissolution, the position of the De- 
Gaullists becomes reinforced to the 
point where the only political enthusi- 
asm manifested in France today is 
for the general, who seems to have 
an uncanny political intuition about 
France and her people. Even the 
Radical Socialists are beginning to 
move in this direction of demanding 
new elections. It is quite clear that, 
if elections should be held today, the 
DeGaulle movement would become 
the first party, while the Radical So- 
cialists might also gain at the expense 
of the Socialist Party and the M.R.P. 
(Catholic Party). The C.P. will not 
gain but may maintain its present 
position, since in recent months it 
has regained some of the losses suf- 
fered last December as a result of 
the political general strike which the 
C.P. engineered. Such an -electoral 
outcome bodes no good for the future 
of the French Republic. 

Once again, however, it is a ques- 
tion of whether the working class will 





be able to secure not only immediate 
material alleviation but whether the 
future holds some tangible promise 
for workers and their children. Every 
government must face this, and 
DeGaulle in his own way has come 
closest to getting some confidence 
from the French people. But De- 
Gaulle in many ways is an imponder- 
able. He has not clearly indicated 
what his policy or procedure will be. 

The blunder which he committed 
by his speech on trade unions at St. 
Etienne last year made most workers 
and trade union leaders feel that he 
was advocating a form of Mussolini 
corporativism. If he should move in 
that direction, he will not only drive 
workers into opposition to him but 
may unite the working class in an 


alliance with the C.P. 


In such a situation he would be 
forced to move against the trade 
unions and thus be forced, whether 
he liked it or not, into a quasi-dicta- 
torial system. It is my hope that the 
DeGaulle movement does not wish to 
proceed in this fashion, but the De- 
Gaullists have shown no indication of 
making the necessary preparations to 
avoid such a catastrophe nor have 
they made any overtures to the work- 
ers and to democratic trade unionists 
to prevent such a fatal lineup. And 
as the democratic parties continue to 
fail—with neither the S.P. nor the 
M.R.P. able to offer a way out—the 
fatal drift in French politics to a 
narrowing choice between DeGaulle 
and the C.P. may mark the tragic fate 
of democracy not only in France but 
throughout Europe. 


There are dark and not very happy 
days ahead for France and her peo- 
ple. The conflict is reaching a cres- 
cendo in the clash between the two 
extremes—DeGaulle and the C.P.— 
with increasing violence and fury in 
what may become the final battle for 
the French people. 

American economic aid has been 
responsible for making it possible to 
continue the existence of a French Re- 
public and withstand the C.P. drive 
for power. This economic aid must 
be continued, since it is more essential 
than ever not to deny to the demo- 
cratic forces the material means of 
continuing to live. 

There is, however, no guarantee 
that even with all our efforts to aid 
France we will or can succeed. One 
thing is certain—without economic 
aid from the U.S.A., France is lost. 
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TAF] eats the lige 


Break the 1.7.U.. He Orders N.L.R.B. Men 


OR the fifteenth time in less than 

a year, the International Typo- 

: graphical Union has been afflict- 
ed by the scourge of “Denhamitis.” 
What is Denhamitis? It is a unique 
source of infection recently brewed 
in the richly endowed laboratories of 
those two eminent political scientists, 
Robert A. Taft and Fred A. Hartley. 

The unusual virulence of the last 
attack ought to give pause to those 
who out of ignorance or shortsighted 
selfishness have been acclaiming the 
“constructive genius” of Taft-Hart- 
ley. This time the danger of its 
malignancy to the very heart of our 
constitutional democracy should be 
obvious to all having knowledge of 
the facts. 

General Counsel Denham of the 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
quested an injunction against the 
Typographical Union. Judge Swygert 
issued the injunction on March 27. 
Two days later, again at Denham’s 
request, the judge denied a motion 
for a stay of the injunction pending 
an appeal, Thereupon, the I.T.U. ob- 
tained a conference with the judge 
and Denham’s representatives to work 
out an agreement that would preclude 
even an unintended technical viola- 
tion of the decree. Such an agreement 
was reached. 

The I.T.U. undertook to draft in- 
structions to its affiliated locals that 
would accomplish its declared inten- 
tion fully to comply with the decree. 
They were to be distributed only after 
they had been studied and officially 
approved by the N.L.R.B.’s general 
counsel. It was further agreed that, 
if the general counsel believed that 
any future I.T.U. action conflicted 
with the decree, he would permit an 
opportunity for correction before in- 
stituting contempt proceedings. This 
clear commitment was several times 
repeated in personal conversations 
with responsible agents of the general 
counsel, 
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By HENRY KAISER 


Partner, Van Arkel and Kaiser, 4 
Counsel to International Typographical Union 


MR. KAISER 


The approved instructions were 
then sent out to all locals, on March 
31. A few days later they were sup- 
plemented by suggestions of “con- 
tract provisions which may be pro- 
posed in collective bargaining during 
the pendency of the federal court 
decree.” 

Denham received copies of these 
“contract provisions” not later than 
April 3. Negotiations then took place 
which resulted in satisfactory agree- 
ments in such vital areas of the print- 
ing industry as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Detroit, Louisville, 
Rochester and elsewhere, a develop- 
ment that should have been most 
gratifying to Denham, Senator Taft 
or any other person ostensibly de- 
voted to the public welfare. 

But the Chicago publishers (pos- 
sibly as a result of a still unpublicized 
merger of the states of Illinois and 
Ohio they now appear to be “con- 
stituents” of Senator Taft), rejecting 
all offers of the Chicago local of the 
1.T.U., forced the continuation of the 
strike that had begun in November 
of 1947. 


Unlike their colleagues in other 
cities—indeed, contrary to the prac- 
tice of some of the very men who 
publish papers in other cities as well 
as Chicago—they insisted that the 
contracts requested by the Chicago 
local contained unlawful clauses. 

Some light may be thrown on their 
Jekyll-Hyde approach to the law by a 
comment on their attitude toward 
wage increases. Before the injunction 
the Chicago publishers refused even 
to discuss wages. After the decree 
they offered an increase that was far 
below the local’s demand and far be- 
low that granted by comparable news- 
papers. It thus can be safely pre- 
dicted that the ambiguities of the 


_ Taft-Hartley Law, compounded by 


Denham’s zealous anti-unionism, will 
frequently beat down a fair wage. 
After all, that’s the fundamental why 
of Taft-Hartley. The N.A.M. was not 
playing marbles. 

The next significant date in this 
sordid story is August 13 when Den- 
ham’s associates advised (this was 
the first intimation we had from any 
source) of their decision to file a 
petition for judgment in contempt. 
Our demand for some explanation for 
the crude breach of their personal 
promise, made in the presence of the 
court and several times reiterated 
thereafter, yielded only embarrassed 
evasions. 

Nor was any satisfactory explana- 
tion proffered when we pointed out 
that for almost five months they knew 
of the “contract provisions” which 
they now charged as contempt; that 
their prolonged silence could, in view 
of our agreement, only have meant 
that they found no illegality in the 
“contract provisions”; that their de- 
cision to institute a contempt action 
constituted an offensive kind of en- 
trapment and unfairly jeopardized all 
of the agreements that had been ne- 
gotiated since the decree. 

But some explanation there must 
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Decent union men exercising the 
American worker’s right to strike 
were the target of Senator Taft's 
squeeze play for the benefit of 
Chicago publishers. The Ohio 
‘statesman’ later claimed that the 
publishers were his ‘constituents’ 


have been, and it appeared on the 
following day in a New York Times 
story by Mr. Joseph Loftus, one of 
the most able and reliable labor re- 
porters in the land. He revealed that 
in July Senator Taft called a meeting 
at which were present representatives 
of the Chicago newspapers and to 
which he “summoned” Denham’s as- 
sociates, Messrs. Findling and Johns.. 
Mr. Loftus reported that at that meet- 
ing, carefully kept secret, Senator 
Taft “called upon government officials 
to bring contempt of court action 
against the I.T.U. and its officers.” 
Mr. Loftus went on to say that “Mr. 
Findling and Mr. Johns were unwill- 
ing to discuss the incident,” which 
is not a bit surprising. 

Nor is it surprising that the print- 
ers, who were then holding their 
convention, were not content to re- 
main equally silent. By unanimous 
resolution they condemned Senator 
Taft for “allowing his desire to de- 
stroy trade unionism to lead him into 
an obvious attack upon the funda- 
mental principle that the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of 
the government shall be independent 
in order that the American way of 
life may (Continued on Page 36) 
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HE Coitipinity Chest campaign is 

again receiving the wholehearted sup- 
port of the Amefican Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates throughout the nation. 


HARRY C. BATES 


NE of the most successful conventions 

in its history was held by the Brick- 

layers, Masons and Plasterers International 

Union of America last month, San Fran- 
cisco was the scene of the convention. 

President Harry C. Bates won reelection. 
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William Green, president of the A. F. 


of L., says: 


“Members of the A. F. of 
part of the country are takir 


in every 
_art in the 


JOHN J. MURPHY 


He was lauded by delegates from every part 
of the nation for his statesmanlike leader- 
ship of the organization. Mr. Bates is a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

John J. Murphy of Massachusetts, A. F. 


ii i 
As the annual campaign opens, William Green meets five grand kids at Chest agency in Washington 


4. F. of L. Backs 48 Chest Drive 


activities of their local Community Chests. 
I am deeply convinced that this coopera- 
tion with their fellow Americans from all 
walks of life should be maintained.” 


Bricklayers 
Reelect Bates, 
Name Murphy 
Secretary 


of L. director of organization, was elected 
secretary. Mr. Murphy moves into the post 
left vacant by the resignation of Richard J. 
Gray, now president of the A. F. of L.’s 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. Thomas Murphy of New York was 
chosen treasurer. 


The convention took vigorous and con- 
structive action on the Taft-Hartley Act, 
apprenticeship and many other important 
matters. The conclave voted to increase 
maximum mortuary benefits to $750 and 
relief payments to $33 a month. Salary 
increases were approved for the union’s 
officers. 

The convention called for a renewed fight 
for a comprehensive housing program. 

Miami was chosen as the site of the next 
convention, which will be the union’s sixtiet!). 
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LABOR CONVENTION TN DRITAL 


T.U.C. Takes Firm Stand Against Communism 


Florence Hancock delivers her keynote 
speech blasting the Reds. In circle, 
Edward J. Volz, one of A. F. of L.’s 
two fraternal delegates at Margate 


OMMUNISTS were handed a severe 

trouncing at the eightieth session of 
the British Trades Union Congress, held 
last month at Margate. Office-seeking Com- 
munist labor leaders were defeated and a 
Communist-sponsored resolution proposing 
a new conference of the Big Three was 
rejected. 

The T.U.C, met under the chairmanship 
of Miss Florence Hancock. She gave the 
signal for an all-out attack on Communists 
in British unions in her keynote speech. 

“We must rid ourselves of these mischief- 
mongers,” she declared. 

By an overwhelming vote the T.U.C. con- 
demned Moscew’s use of the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions for propaganda 
purposes. The T.U.C. refused to reaffirm 
its support of the W.F.T.U., long under fire 
from the American Federation of Labor as 
an instrument of Russian aggression. 

The T.U.C. heard a scorching attack on 
the Soviet-sponsored unions in Berlin from 
James Bowman, a miner. He went to Berlin 
to investigate conditions there. At Margate 
he told of the Communists’ oppression of 
democratic trade unionists in Berlin. 
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The Case of Herr Reusch 


y:.. had had enough. In the 
face of ever bolder maneuvers 
on the part of Germany’s heavy 
industrialist class, the patience of 
German workers and their union lead- 
ers had come to an end. The issue 
at stake was: 

Should the old capitalist clique, 
which through its control of 
the steel, coal and chemical 
monopolies was. able to drag 
Europe into the first World 
War and, with the aid of Nazi 
tyranny, to plunge the world 
into,a second—should this 
clique again be permitted to 
regain its position of power in 
the economic life of Germany? 

Or should a new economic 
order be created in which in- 
dustrial democracy will be as- 
sured and in which workers 
through their organizations 
will have co-determination, 
guaranteeing thereby that the 
future production of German 
industry will be production 
not for war but for peace? 

The issue came to a head 
with the appointment of Dr. 
Hermann Reusch to a new 
commission set up at the in- 
stance of the military govern- 
ment to control the production 
of steel. German workers had 
been observing for the preced- 
ing half year how representa- 
tives of the old industrial 
monopolies had been creeping 
back into their old positions 
of influence. But when Reusch, head 
ef one of the oldest steel trusts, was 
named to this all-important post the 
workers decided on a showdown. 
They let it be known that a strike of 
the entire iron and steel industry 
would ensue unless he was removed. 

Events leading up to this climax 
really started with the Potsdam agree- 
ment. 

The unholy role played by German 
heavy industry in World War I is 
common knowledge. This role was 
even more obvious in World War II. 
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By HENRY RUTZ 


A. F. of L. Representative in Germany 


In the early financing of the Nazi 
Party, in the secret preparation for 
war and in the actual prosecution of 
the war, Hitler knew he had a de- 
pendable ally in German Big Busi- 
ness. Recognizing these facts, the 
Allies decided at Potsdam, in June, 
1945, to smash this power and to de- 


Henry Ruts addressing German labor rally 


cartelize the mighty German trusts, , 


which in the case of coal and steel 
were mainly to be found in the Ruhr. 


N ORDER to carry through the deci- 
I sions of Potsdam, the British, mili- 
tary government, in whose zone the 
Ruhr lies, promulgated a series of 
interim directives. First of these pro- 
vided for the separation of the coal 
industry from the iron and _ steel 
cartels, placing coal under a military 
coal control agency. The technical 
direction of the individual mines re- 


mained for the most part in the 
hands of the former managers. 

The German trade unions have 
been critical of this setup. They have 
demanded more co-determination in 
the running of the mines. To pre- 
vent a complete return of control 
to the former owners, the unions 
have been pressing for early 
socialization. They have pre- 
vailed upon the parliament of 
Nordrhein-Westfalen to pass, 
by a big majority, a mine so- 
cialization law. It is expected 
that the U.S.-British military 
governments will veto the 
measure, insisting that no so- 
cialization laws be passed until 
a government of all Germany 
can decide the issue. 

As in the case of coal, the 
German unions have also been 
insisting that the only safe- 
guard against iron and steel 
reverting back to the owner- 
ship of Krupp, Thyssen and 
Company is nationalization. 
This, of course, has not been 
done, but a unique compro- 
mise solution has been found 
for at least part of the iron 
and steel industry. 

To accomplish the intent 
of Potsdam in the field of 
dismantling, reparations and 
decartelization, the British mil- 
itary government set up the 
North German Iron and Steel 
Control. In its decartelization 
program this organization has 
approved the separation of twenty- 
one iron and steel processing plants 
from their parent trusts and organ- 
ized them into independent stock 
companies. These companies are a 
cross between the former trust- 
controlled enterprise system and 
nationalization. 

Every company has a directorate 
consisting of three members—a busi- 
ness manager, a technical manager 
and a labor manager. The latter is 
recommended by the unions. In ad- 
dition, a (Continued on Page 39) 
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By HENRY A. 


would you like a 30 per cent 

wage cut covering one-quarter 
of your membership? And your un- 
jon contract thrown into the waste- 
basket in the bargain? 

Or as an alternative proposition, 
how would you like to keep your 
union contract and accept a wage cut 
of 10 cents an hour—but have the 
wage cut apply to your entire mem- 
bership? 

This is not a history lesson in what 
happened to labor unions during the 
depression of 1930-33. These were 
the two alternatives offered 2,200 
members of an A.F. of L. union in 
the year 1948 during wage negotia- 
tions with an important steel pro- 
ducer. 

Is it any wonder that this situation 
has led directly to a work stoppage 
which at the time of writing is in its 
nineteenth week? 

Wage cuts have not been very com- 
mon during this postwar era, but this 
case may present a preview of what 
unions will be facing when the cur- 
rent “boom” turns into a “bust.” For 
this reason, it’s worth the attention of 
all local unions who may find them- 
selves up against the same problem 
sometime in the near future. 

By way of background, these facts 
are pertinent: 

The Company—The Midvale Com- 
pany, Nicetown, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the chief manufac- 
turers of armor plate, shells and 
heavy steel forgings for the U.S. 
Navy. Other important company 
products. are locomotive and car 
wheel tires, many types of steel rolls, 
and heavy machinery forgings and 
parts. The company’s plant on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia includes an 
extensive and integrated network of 
shops for making many types of steel 
products. 

The Union—Federal Labor Union 
18387, directly affiliated with the 


A S A local union official, how 
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MCFARLAND and PETER HENLE 


American Federation of Labor, first 
won bargaining rights in 1933. It 
now bargains for all the company’s 
2,200 production and maintenance 
employes. 

The Union Agreement—In_ the 
spring of 1947, when the union won 
its “second round” wage increase, it 
agreed to a two-year contract, which 
would not expire until April 30, 1949, 
However, both parties agreed to a 
wage-reopening clause under which 
the contract could be opened once, 
but only for a “general and uniform” 
change in wage rates. 

In accordance with the agreement, 
the union early this year served no- 
tice that it wished to invoke the wage- 
reopening clause for a general wage 
increase. The company countered 
with the argument ‘that its financial 
condition would not permit any in- 
crease and would in fact require a 
wage reduction. The company argued 
that a wage incentive system in the 
machine shop allowed workers to 
make exorbitantly high earnings. 


, te COMPANY proposed that the 
union join with it in breaking 
the “general and uniform” provision 
in the 1947 agreement by agreeing to 
scrap the incentive system for 550 
employes in the machine shop; that 
these workers would.then be put on 
certain specified hourly rates aver- 
aging 30 per cent less than their in- 
centive earnings (cuts ranged up to 
53 cents an hour); and that the re- 
mainder of the 2,200 employes re- 
ceive no wage increase. 

However, added Midvale’s repre- 
sentatives, if the union insisted on 
living up to the contract provision 
for a “general and uniform” wage 
change, the company proposed a 
“general and uniform” wage reduc- 
tion of 10 cents an hour for all em- 
ployes. 

The key points in this company 
argument were: (1) its financial 


condition which, it was claimed, ne- 
cessitated some type of wage cut; (2) 
the incentive system in the machine 
shop under which workers were mak- 
ing so-called “above market” earn- 
ings which should be reduced. 

Both these points require more 
critical examination. 

The company based its plea of 
poverty on the fact that for the year 
1947 its financial statement shows a 
net deficit. True enough. It is also 
true that this was the first year since 
1932 that Midvale did not show a 
profit. It is also true that, if one 
judges from the company’s own fig- 
ures, Midvale, seems to be on the 
way out of the red. For the first 
quarter of 1948 the company shows a 
small profit and, since the start of 
the strike, the company has had no 
difficulty digging up the necessary 
cash to meet two regular quarterly 
dividend payments. 

Moreover, even a deficit doesn’t 
prove that wages are the cost item 
which needs to be cut before the firm 
can show a profit. Materials cost, ad- 
ministrative or selling expenses may 
be out of line and need cutting. Cap- 
ital equipment may be old-fashioned 






































and inefficient. Or the company’s 


price schedule might require adjust-. 


ment. 

Although the union has not been 
able to make a thorough accounting 
study of the firm, the union commit- 
tee members, many of whom have 
spent all their working years in the 
Midvale shop, tell an uncontradicted 
story of inefficient and wasteful man- 
agement at the Midvale plant, of high 
scrap loss and of production time lost 
through inefficient supervision and 
poor scheduling. These are the basic 
factors which have been causing the 
company’s low level of profits, and 
these, not the living standards of its 
employes, are the factors which have 
to be changed. 

The second key point of the com- 
pany argument concerned the incen- 
tive system now covering the vast 
majority of the jobs in the machine 
shop. Midvale contended that the 
earnings of incentive workers in the 
machine shop were far out of line on 
the high side compared to other rates 
in the area, but the figures it sub- 
mitted on this question didn’t prove 
anything of the sort. They were based 
on undated employer surveys using 
extremely unreliable statistical meth- 
ods. Moreover, no job descriptions 
were submitted with this data, and it 
is extremely doubtful that the jobs 
whose earnings were being compared 
were actually comparable to the jobs 
in the Midvale machine shop. 

The whole argument could be 
dropped at this point, but the com- 
pany’s emphasis on this incentive sys- 
tem requires additional comment. 
Where did this incentive system come 
from? What is the union’s attitude 
toward it? 

The details of the system are too 
complicated to describe in this article. 
It involves the setting of a work 
standard for each particular job as it 
comes into the machine shop.. If the 
worker meets this standard, he is paid 
according to an agreed scale of wage 
rates. The entire system is so com- 
plicated that the company freely ad- 
mits that the only man who truly 
understands its ramifications and im- 
plications is the energetic secretary 
of the union. 

How did this system start? Work- 
ers whose service with the company 
dates, back over forty years remem- 
ber that the basic elements of the 
system were in effect at least as 
early as 1907. The most interesting 
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angle to the system’s history is that 
even long before this date Midvale 
was the scene of early experiments 
with work standards and wage pay- 
ment systems conducted by the 
founder of the “scientific manage- 
ment” system, Frederick Winslow 
Taylor. And it was in Midvale’s ma- 
chine shop that he did most of his 
work! 

In 1878 Taylor started eleven years 
of work at Midvale, first as a laborer, 
then as a clerk, machinist, gang boss, 
foreman and, finally, chief engineer. 
It was as gang boss in the machine 
shop that he sought to increase the 
daily output of the men working 
under him up to what he considered 
a “full day’s work.” It was this 
attempted speedup that led him into 
a lengthy three-year fight with the 
workers under his supervision. 

In those days there was no union 
at Midvale and no force holding the 
mer together in opposition to Tay- 
lor’s methods. Taylor eventually 
won his fight by concentrating first 
on those men who, because of family 
circumstances or other reasons, were 
willing to obey his _ instructions. 
Once individual workers had been 
forced into line, the others eventually 
had to follow or lose their jobs. 


i we were some good parts to 
Taylor the man and to the system 
he developed and preached. He 
helped to inject more efficient meth- 
ods for cutting metals, for routing 
work and scheduling production. Or- 
ganized labor had no objection to 
these more efficient ways of doing 
business. 

What labor objected to was Tay- 
lor’s attitude toward the individual 
workers who were carrying out his 
system. It is no exaggeration to use 
the term “ruthless” to describe his 
method of handling workers. 

According to his views, the indi- 
vidual worker was not capable of 
making any contribution to the proc- 
ess of production. He simply existed 
in order to perform the duties which 
other, more intelligent men set forth 
for him to do. In this way he was 
hardly more than an automaton 
whose only function was to receive 
and carry out proper instructions. 
Taylor vigorously opposed the union 
organizations of his time, feeling that 
the worker would benefit more by re- 
jecting group action and allowing the 
“scientific” managers to satisfy his 


wants. With this type of philoso »hy 
behind it, it is no wonder that ‘i ay. 
lor’s wage payment system was 
designed, not to benefit the indivicual 
worker, but to make certain thai he 
would do all the work that Taylor 
thought he was capable of doing. 

For a long time Taylor favored a 
vicious type of differential piece rate 
system under which all workers at- 
taining a very high level of output 
or “standard” received a relatively 
high piece rate, but all falling below 
“standard” received very low rates 
which, in his words, would “allow the 
workmen to earn scarcely an ordinary 
day’s pay.” 

Taylor introduced this system at 
Midvale, but it is not clear how long 
this system was continued after Tay- 
lor left the company. In any event, 
it seerms quite clear that the present 
incentive system at Midvale has its 
roots in the methods and time-study 
standards first introduced by Taylor 
over sixty years ago. 

A wage incentive system cannot 
last for forty or sixty years without 
requiring some serious modifications. 
Therefore, one might ask, was it not 
reasonable for the Midvale company 
to suggest to the union that this sys- 
tem be dropped? 

The union holds no special brief 
for the system as it stands today. It 
realizes full well that modifications, 
if not an entirely new system, might 
be more appropriate. It has repeat: 
edly indicated its willingness to sit 
down and negotiate necessary 
changes. But it does insist that any 
burden resulting from these changes 
shall not fall on the individual work- 
ers now operating under the system. 

What the union says is this: “Here 
is an incentive system which has 
been in effect through two genera- 
ations. The company has almost al- 
ways made money under it (even dur- 
ing the depression it made money 
every year except 1932). Now, sud- 
denly, the company comes to us, ask- 
ing us to break our contract in order 
to abolish the incentive system, and 
in addition wants to penalize directly, 
by a wage cut of 30 per cent, all men 
who have participated in this system. 
Of course, the system needs changes, 
but the changes have to be made in 
accordance with the contract and ir 
such a manner as to protect the earn- 
ings of the individual workers.” 

In the negotiations which have 
covered a six-month period all these 
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issues have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Normally through such col- 
lective bargaining it would have been 
possible to reach a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement. However, as the dis- 
cussion developed it became more 
evident that the company was less 
interested in reaching an agreement 
which would keep the plant operating 
than it was in breaking the union. 

This charge of union-busting is 
not based on mere idle speculation. 
It is clearly supported by all the 
evidence at hand. The company has 
carried on a campaign obviously di- 
rected toward this end. It has written 
several individual letters to all em- 
ployes clearly inciting these union 
members to rebel against their offi- 
cers. In particular, one letter dated 
July 6 tried to create division in the 
union ranks by appealing to all the 
workers who would not be affected by 
the 30 per cent wage cut to overrule 
those machine shop employes who 
would be forced to accept the cut. 

The company’s bargaining tactics 
also disclose its true intentions. Wage 
negotiations had taken place during 
April and May. No deadlock or im- 
passe had been reached when, on 
May 25, the company suddenly posted 
two notices. 

In an obvious effort to split the 
union, the first notice listed all the 
departments whose earnings would 
not be affected by the 30 per cent 
wage cut proposed by the company. 
The second notice, posted approx- 
imately two hours later, merely stated 
that if the union did not agree to 
this proposal, effective Sunday, May 
30, the earnings of all employes 
would be cut 10 cents an hour. 

Under these circumstances, what 
action could Midvale’s employes take 
other than to refuse to work under 
such conditions? In this connection 
it is important to note that the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Employment and 
Unemployment Compensation has so 
far ruled that the employes are not 
out of work as a result of a “labor 
dispute” and therefore are eligible 
for unemployment compensation. 

The company alleges a change of 
altitude in the plant during the past 
five years. As Midvale’s representa- 
tives put it, “The idea of ‘an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay’ 
was replaced by a ‘take it easy’ or 
‘let someone else do it’ attitude on 
the part of some men.” 

Of course, no such change has 
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actually taken place, but it so happens 
that five years ago the present union 
officials were first elected. These of- 
ficials have been very effective in 
presenting the viewpoint of the men 
they represent. They have been able 
to gain a strong union agreement 
which the company now wants to 
overthrow, even though it voluntarily 
agreed to every single clause it con- 
tains. 

From the company’s viewpoint 
these officials have been too “tough.” 
If the company cannot succeed in 
breaking the union completely, it 
would probably settle for the ousting 
of the present leadership. 

The union freely admits that its 
leaders may be “tough” from the 
company viewpoint. So what? They 
were democratically elected by the 
members of the union and have been 
fully supported during the present 
dispute at meetings which draw from 
75 to 90 per cent of the membership. 


“Tough” union leaders are needed to 
deal with “tough” situations created 
by “tough” companies. No one can 
deny that only a tough company 
would propose an overall wage re- 
duction in the year 1948 when living 
costs in the particular area where the 
plant is located have risen over nine 
per cent since wages were last ne- 
gotiated. 

At all times the union has been 
willing to settle this dispute on very 
reasonable terms. It has been willing 
to arbitrate the entire question of 
wages: whether there should be a 
wage increase or wage decrease and, 
if so, the extent of such increase or 
decrease. It has been willing to sit 
down and discuss the wage rates 
under the existing incentive system 
and to make the necessary adjust- 
ments if the rates are out of line. The 
only points on which the union is 
determined to stand fast are: (1) 
there shall (Continued on Page 35) 


Ray Kelsay Dies in Accident 


Ray Kelsay, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers and Helpers Interna- 
tional Union, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident September 25. He 
was returning to Indianapolis from 
South Bend, where he had been on 
union business, when the accident 
occurred. 

In the passing of Brother Kelsay 
organized labor loses one of its ablest 
leaders. Although his union was a 


small one, both he and the union were 
held in the highest regard throughout 
the entire movement. He worked con- 
stantly to build his union, and under 


his hand the Metal Polishers’ mem- 
bership increased substantially. 

Ray Kelsay was born sixty years ago 
in Marion, Indiana. He joined the 
Metal Polishers in 1906. Not long 
afterward he became a shop com- 
mitteeman and then president of his 
local union. Later he headed a dis- 
trict council. 

Seventeen years ago, having become 
favorably known to the union’s mem- 
bers in all parts of the nation, Mr. 
Kelsay was elected international vice- 
president. He served in that capacity 
until June, 1943, when he was elevated 
to international president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Kelsay was second vice-president 
of the Metal Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L. He attended many 
A. F. of L. conventions as well as the 


THE LATE RAY KELSAY 


annual sessions of the Metal Trades 
Department. : 

In recent years} under Mr. Kelsay’s 
guidance, the union had given much 
time and energy to its excellent pro- 
gram of service to the men who fought 
for freedom during World War II, 
and last December the union was hon- 
ored at ceremonies in Washington, 
D. C., for its “outstanding and con- 
structive program” to help injured vet- 
erans to support themselves. At that 
time Mr. Kelsay was given a plaque. 
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Leadership: World’s Need 


HERE exists in all ‘Western countries a tension that 

has been steadily growing since the end of the 

military conflict of World War II. The tension has 
grown out of violation of the most basic principles of the 
democratic way of life. 


We naturally expected something in the way of 
clarification of principles from the recent gathering of 
the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam representing 
150 Protestant denominations. This meeting, we under- 
stood, was to strengthen world spiritual fraternity. We 
were shocked by a statement from the conference de- 
claring: 

“The Christian Church should reject the ideologies of 
both communism and capitalism which seek to draw 
men away from the false assumption that these extremes 
are the only alternatives.” 


The insertion of “laissez-faire,” in a revised statement, 
to qualify “capitalism” did not make the amazing declar- 
ation acceptable. It is incredible that leaders in any 
important field should not realize that the principle which 
distinguishes democracy from communism is the recog- 
nition of the personal dignity of each individual, giving 
him basic rights and acknowledging his right to make 
decisions which affect his life. Communism, like all 
other authoritarian forms of government, rejects this 
spiritual concept of man, subordinates the individual to 
the state and assures him no specific rights. Supreme 
in control over individuals, communism repudiates moral 
standards which limit this control. 


The exhortation quoted above provides no moral guide 
to what is important in living or how to live in security 
exercising basic rights that are necessary for dignity 
in living and assuming responsibility for the consequences 
of our decisions. Such an ideal grows out of authori- 
tarian government untrammeled by law. 


Our democracy puts its main dependence on the ability 
of a free society to afford citizens a satisfactory way of 
life. For material needs it looks to free enterprise, which 
provides both opportunity and responsibility. We seek 
to correct existing injustices through collective bar- 
gaining, better trade practices, and administrative and 
legislative controls. 

We do not question the right of other people to ex- 
periment with state operation of their production facilities. 
However, we deny the right of the Soviets to force 
communism on others or to use conspiratorial fifth 
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columns to undermine the purposes of majority rule. 
For our part, we think we may confidently continue to 
look for higher standards of living through free enterprise 
sustained by other free institutions. Any system must 
be judged by its results and its impact on_people. Our 
system has given us the highest output per hour of work 
and we think affords the greatest opportunity for workers’ 
participation in problems of work as well as in benefits 
flowing therefrom. Individuals develop as they utilize 
opportunities to participate. 
we are free to correct them. 


While we make mistakes, 


By linking capitalism with communism for unqualified 
repudiation, the statement of the World Council of 
Churches disregards moral standards which discriminate 
between the totalitarian and democratic way of life. 


We have tragically learned the futility of compromising 
with governments that espouse a subversive philosophy. 
It is therefore most surprising to find religious leaders, 
at this late hour, compromising and missing an oppor- 
tunity to point the way to achieving the ideals which 
underlie fellowship between men and nations. 


United Nations 


NATIONAL celebration in honor of the United 
| Nations has been planned for this month. The 

organization of the United Nations was planned 
during the war to adjust and deal with problems and 
relations between nations. The United Nations was 
launched with high hopes for cooperation among the 
participating nations. 

Communist agents have blocked peace by diverting de- 
liberative groups into time-consuming propaganda de- 
bates in which there has been such wide divergence of 
views that no agreement is possible. In the Security 
Council, where the permanent members have the veto on 
other than procedural matters, the Council has been 
unable to agree upon such basi¢ matters as the control 
of atomic energy and atom bombs and the organization 
of a United Nations military force. No additional country 
can affiliate which does not have the Kremlin’s favor. 
The other U.N. agencies which do not have the veto are 
developing into effective functioning organizations. 

During the sessions of the General Assembly, nations 
can take all their problems to the Assembly and this 
body may discuss and make recommendations except 
upon a dispute or situation which the Security Council 
is handling. In the session of the General Assembly 
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now meeting in Paris, all affiliated countries have rep- 
resentative delegations and the urgent problems of the 
world are presented to them as well as reports from all 
subordinate agencies of the United Nations. The General 
Assembly decides matters by a majority vote. In the 
Assembly all nations have one vote each. 

The aggression of the U.S.S.R. has brought diplomatic 
relations between nations to a critical situation in both 
Europe and Asia. The Kremlin has thus far made a 
farce of four-power negotiations to relieve the siege of 
Berlin and is directing Communist uprisings in South- 
east Asia as well as in China and Korea. These insur- 
rections threaten the new Indian Government and are 
facilitating Communist plans in Malaya, Indonesia and 
the whole of Southeast Asia. 

Only unfaltering resistance will curb the aggression of 
the Communist dictators. To them conference is only 
opportunity for treachery and gain. Agreements are not 
honored—only used as a basis for renewed aggression. 
Meetings of the United Nations are used to abuse and 
vilify the democratic countries. 

The world looks to the Paris meeting of the General 
Assembly with desperate hope. It must not yield to fear 
but press forward to justice. 


The Union Shop 


N THE earliest days of trade unions one of the first 
| These proud 

words meant the realization of the ideal that wage- 
earners‘ had a right to participate in determining the 
terms and conditions under which they worked, to see 
that such conditions were enforced and to support those 
who were willing to insist upon justice in the workplace 
with opportunity to promote economic progress. 


demands was for the “union shop.” 


The union shop meant the development of law and 
order in the work community. It provided security 
for its members and established machinery for adjusting 
misunderstandings and disputes. 

The officers of the union who negotiated contracts 
with management were also responsible for seeing to it 
that the union’s members lived up to their responsibilities 
under the contracts, which included dependability, a fair 
day’s work, carrying out work orders, etc. Successful 
unions enforce compliance with contracts. 

Unless all workers are union members the union has 
no way to discipline them. The ability of the union to 
exert discipline begins with work training for which 
the union, in cooperation with employers and schools, 
The fixing of wage rates 
In accepting its share 


assumes its responsibility. 
assumes eligibility for the job. 
of responsibility for the competency of workers, the union 
serves both management and society. 

The union agreement enforced in a union shop lays 
the foundation on which cooperation between workers 
and management is developed. But the union cannot 
urge cooperation upon workers who refuse to join the 
union, 
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Even though they benefit by the higher wages and 
better standards resulting from union activity, non- 
unionists refuse to share the effort to make progress, 
which involves risks and costs. In asking for the ex- 
clusion of those who refuse to join, the union applies 
majority rule. Non-unionists can seek employment with 
others of their way of thinking. 


Employers hostile to unions make much of the “open” 
shop—meaning the shop intolerant of unions—and of 
the right of workers not to join a union. Workers do 
have that right, like all other conscientious objectors, 
but they must not infringe upon the rights of the majority 
who wish to belong to a union in order that they may 
have an effective tool for their economic advancement. 
The union shop is also a service to management—he- 
ginning with its employment function. This basic service 
has long been an established institution in the construction 
and printing industries. For years the seafaring workers 
and longshoremen struggled to establish union hiring 
halls so that union representatives might underwrite 
terms of employment assuring workers protection against 
physical brutality, brutal conditions of work and lodging 
on boat, as well as assuring pay according to contract. 
This progress rests on the Seamen’s Act assuring to sea- 
faring workers the right, without liability to arrest, to 
quit the job when the boat was in safe harbor. 


The union shop is an accepted and constructive institu- 
tion finding employment for its members, negotiating and 
enforcing contracts covering terms and conditions of 
work, and serving the management, the industry, the com- 
munity and the government in times of need. For ef- 
fectiveness it requires workers to join unions prior to 
placement or within a fixed period afterward—or seek 
other jobs. The regulation rests on the respected prin- 
ciple of majority rule. 


The corporation lawyers who wrote the Taft-Hartley 
Act wanted to weaken the power of unions. They recog- 
nized the union shop as the key to union effectiveness 
and outlawed the requirement for union membership as 
a condition of employment and devised regulations under 
which they probably hoped requirement to join the union 
would not be approved. 


So the Presidential election has as its background an 
effort to disrupt the International Typographical Union 
and to hamstring its local unions by injunction—even 
forbidding them to pay strike benefits; tedious and ex- 
pensive elections in the building trades; shipping on our 
West Coast tied up by strikes of Communist unions 
endangering standards in the whole shipping industry 
established by unions that have served democracy. 
Through precedents in these battles, the rights of all 
workers are menaced. 

Labor’s first line of defense is to use its votes in the 
coming elections against key persons who were respon- 
sible for the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law, which 
has revived government-by-injunction and denied free- 
dom of contract to workers. 
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Rhode Island System |K 


Labor There Has Formula for Success 


By ARTHUR W. DEVINE 


President, Rhode Island State Federation of Labor 


F SIZE were the only test of great- 
ness, Rhode Island would be in 

a very unfavorable position in- 
deed, for it is no revelation that 
Rhode Island is the smallest state in 
the Union. But a state’s greatness is 
measured not by its size but in terms 
of the intellectual capacity, the energy, 
the ability and the progressiveness of 
its everyday citizens and its leaders. 
Rhode Island is blessed with a 
population of industrious, patriotic 
Americans and with leaders who 
understand the needs of the people. 
So, although small in area, Rhode 
Island stands out as one of the most 


the basic problems of wage-earners. 

Senator McGrath’s father was a 
trade unionist and the son has never 
lost the common touch. When he 
champions a cause, its realization is 
assured. That was proved in his 
fight for the State Cash Sick Benefit 
Law, a piece of pioneering social leg- 
islation to whose beneficial nature 
thousands of Rhode Islanders, who in 
time, of sickness have received their 
weekly benefits, will testify. 


abet ISLAND’S Industry Acci- 
dent Compensation Law com- 
pares favorably with any throughout 





progressive states in the Union. The the country. The state, under the 
compactness of the state is conducive direction of the Labor Department, E 
to unity of purpose in matters per- maintains a Curative Compensation on ti 


taining to the welfare of the people. 
_ Organized labor in Rhode Island 
is proud that there is not one punitive 
or restrictive anti-labor law on the 
books of the state. While the State 
Senate is Republican and the House 
Democratic, there is no desire to 
antagonize labor. This is not to sug- 
gest that there are not those who 
would like to ape some of the other 
states by passing anti-labor laws. But 
the politicians well know that in 
Rhode Island it is labor that holds 
the balance of political power. 
This was clearly demonstrated in 
1946 when the voters in other states 





Center that is outstanding in its 
practical, physical usefulness in 
therapy and other medical treat- 
ments for those who have met with 
injuries and who are in need of spe- 
cial treatment. 

Many other social benefits have 
been won by organized labor in 
Rhode Island. But today labor in 
our state recognizes that its continued 
progress largely depends upon the use 
of the power of the ballot to elect can- 
didates who put human needs before 
property values. 

Our present governor, John O. 
Pastore, is a candidate to succeed 
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by the realization that organized 
labor has a duty—a duty to see to it 
that those who put material values 
first must suffer the political conse- 
quences of their indifference to the 
welfare of the workers, upon whose 
productive power rests the economic 
prosperity of all. 

What we have accomplished in 
Rhode Island can also be accom- 
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swallowed the slogan, “Have you had himself. He is an outstanding plished in other states. If trade NV 
enough?” and packed Congress and humanitarian, born not to affluence unionists are united at the polls, lib- Thi 
state legislatures with reactionaries but the son of poor immigrants. He eral lawmakers will be elected. On the ied « 
and worshipers of the Golden Calf. is the only governor, to my knowl- other hand, if contending segments Sion: 
In Rhode Island, however, the edge, who unequivocally opposed the of labor permit animosity to prevail seconc 
workers stood solidly behind their Taft-Hartley Law as a pernicious and are disunited in their political susteii 
Representatives, who had served their _ piece of ‘egislation. thinking and political doing, it is 
constituents and the nation well. Organized labor in Rhode Island inevitable that organized labor will 3.R 
Their records being without blem- js proud that in the past few years fail and reactionaries succeed. 4 
ish (see Page 32), Representatives jit has not only held its own but gone The value of political alertness and J 
Fogarty and Forand were rewarded forward, at a time when in so many united support of good candidates | 
with reelection. Another liberal was other states the reactionaries have has been clearly demonstrated by Thi 
elected in the person of Senator Mc- risen to power and cracked the whip. Rhode Island‘labor. We believe the Cross 
Grath, who by his every word and We feei that the progress of Rhode same formula is bound to produce and n 
act has proved his understanding of Island labor has been brought about excellent results wherever it is used. emp/o 
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For many months the American 
Federation of Labor has been urging 
the people of the nation to register. 
The purpose of this campaign has been 
to persuade the people to qualify to 
exercise one of the great privileges of 
a free people—the right to vote. 

Now the American Federation of 
Labor urges the people to vote—to go 
to the polls next month and vote for 
those candidates who deserve to be 
supported. 

On the pages which follow will be 
found the voting record of each Sen- 
ator and each Representative on 
twelve key rollcalls. The citizen who 
wants to exercise his franchise intel- 
ligently should—indeed, must—study 
this record. 
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HERE IS YOUR GUID 
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In a democracy it is the obvious 
duty of the press to provide the people 
with information that enables them to 
discharge their responsibilities as citi- 
zens in a patriotic, intelligent manner. 
It is in keeping with this tradition of 
service to the people that this maga- 
zine now presents the voting records 
of members of the Senate and the 
House on the Taft-Hartley Act and 
other measures of importance. 

As in former years, the American 
Federation of Labor’s policy is to favor 
friends and oppose enemies, irrespec- 
tive of party labels. Voters who wish 
to follow this policy should find the 
information on the following pages 
helpful. : 
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THE SENATE 


Here is a brief explanation of the twelve key issues on which Senators’ votes are recorded 


on the following. pages. 


Read these summaries. 


Then see how your Senators voted. 





June 23, 1947 


damage suits. 





1. TAFT-HARTLEY ANTLLABOR ACT 
Passed, 68 to 25 


Final passage over President Truman’s veto. This vote was the acid test. No 
Senator who voted to override the Taft-Hartley veto can be considered a friend 
of labor. This act, which was conceived by N.A.M., destroys the protection of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Wagner Act. It subjects unions to injunctions and 
The purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act is to destroy free unions. 


(H.R. 3020) 








79th CONGRESS (1945-46) 
2. CASE ANTI-LABOR BILL (2. 4908) 


May 25, 1946 Passed, 49 to 29 
This bill would have repealed Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and gutted the Wagner Act. It would have subjected 
unions to suits for damages and banned justifiable 
secondary boycotts. (President Truman’s veto was 
sustcined by the House, so this bill never became law.) 


3.RAILROAD RETIREMENT (Hawkes 
Amendment to Crosser Bill) (H.R. 1362) 


July 26, 1946 Defeated, 22 to 41 


This proposal would have reduced benefits under the 
Crosser Railroad Retirement Bill by cutting out sickness 
and maternity benefits and cancelling increases in un- 
employment benefits. 
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80th CONGRESS (1947-48) 


4. PORTAL-TO-PORTAL ACT (2.2. 2157) 
March 21, 1947 Passed, 64 to 24 


This act relieves employers of liabilities and penalties 
for violating the Walsh-Healey, Bacon-Davis and Fair 
Labor Standards Acts. It goes far beyond the original 
purpose of nullifying portal-to-portal claims. 


5. BARKLEY ANTI-INFLATION 
AMENDMENT (7o S.J. Res. 167) 


December 18, 1947 ‘Defeated, 35 to 48 


This amendment would have given the President 
power to issue regulations on allocations, priorities and 
inventory controls in order to hgld prices down. 
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6. RENT CONTROL (McClellan Amendment to 
ep S 2182) : 


February 24,1948 Defeated, 25 to 43 


This proposal would have placed final rent decontrol 
in the hands of local boards, usually controlled by the 
real estate interests. Rent control would have been 
seriously weakened if this amiendment had passed. 


7. ECONOMIC COOPERATION ACT 
(S. 2202) 


March 13, 1948 Passed, 69 to 17 


This enactment authorized $5,300,000,000 for the 
European Recovery Program. Appropriation of funds 
was necessary to permit the Marshall Plan to operate. 
E.R.P. was favored by the A. F. of L. from the very start. 


8. TEARING APART THE LABOR DE- 
PARTMENT (HZ. Con. Res. 131) 


March 16, 1948 Passed, 58 to 25 


This measure prevented placing the U. S. Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Employment Security per- 
manently in the Labor Department, where they right- 
fully belong. 


%. HIGHER TAX ON PROFITS 
(O’Mahoney-Johnson Amendment to H.R. 4790) 


March 19, 1948 Defeated, 26 to 58 


This measure would have reenacted an excess p: ofits 
tax against record-breaking speculative profits. The 
tax bill which finally passed gave a tremendous inc case 
in income to the wealthy and very litile to low-invome 
groups. 

10. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
(S. 472) 
April |, 1948 Passed, 58 to 22 


This bill called for a $300,000,000 federal grant year- 
ly to states for public schools. (Never brought to a vote 


in House, so bill did not become law.) 


Ei. TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER HOUS- 
ING BILL (Cain Amendment to S. 866) 
April 21, 1948 Defeated, 35 to 49 


Would have struck from blll a section providing pub- 
lic housing units. (The Rules Committee and the Speak. 
er prevented T-E-W bill from coming to a vote in the 
House. Regular and special sessions both failed to pro- 
vide public housing and slum clearance in bills passed.) 


12. CRIPPLING SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Gearhart Resolution, H.J. Res. 296) 


June 14, 1948 


Passed, 65 to 12 


Passage over President Truman’s veto. This measure 
takes 750,000 persons out from under social security. 





Good Citizens Vote 





And they vote intelligently. To be an intelligent voter, study 
the: record. It will dispel the fog. It will give you the facts. 
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HOW TO READ THE RECORD 


R means a RIGHT vote from labor’s standpoint. 
W means a WRONG vote. 

— means Senator did not vote on issue. 

* means Senator was not in office at time of vote. 
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+ Senator Wagner was absent due to illness but was announced as against overriding the T-H veto. 
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t Senator Thomas of Utah was in Europe but was announced as against overriding the T-H veto. 
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THE HOUSE 


Here are summaries of twelve key issues on which Representatives’ votes are recorded 


on the following pages. Read these summaries. 


Then see how your Representative voted. 





June 20, 1947 





I. TAFT-HARTLEY ANTILABOR ACT (H.R. 3020) 
Passed, 381 to 83 ¢ 


Final passage over President Truman’s veto. This vote was the acid test vote. 
No Representative who voted to override the Taft-Hartley veto is to be regarded 
as a friend of labor. This act destroys the protection of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and the Wagner Act and subjects unions to injunctions and damage suits. 
The purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act is to destroy America’s free trade unions. 








79th CONGRESS (1945-46) 


2. SMITH-MAY-ARENDS ANTI-LABOR 
AMENDMENTS (2.2. 3137) 


December |!, 1945 Defeated, 182 to 200 
This measure would have imposed various anti-labor 
provisions, most of which were included later in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It took bargaining rights away from 
a union for one year in case of a wildcat strike and sub- 
jected unions to suit for damages. No union funds 
could have been used for political purposes. 


3B. CASE ANTI-LABOR BILL (H.R. 4908) 


February 7, 1946 Passed, 258 to 155 
This bill would have repealed the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and crippled the Wagner Act. It subjected unions 
to suits for damages and banned secondary boycotts. 
(President Truman’s veto was sustained later, so this 


bill never became law.) 


4. WOLCOTT PRICE-BOOSTING AMEND- 

MENT 

April 17, 1946 Passed, 260 to 137 

The passage of this O.P.A.-crippling amendment 

which legalized guaranteed cost-plus profits was the sign 
that anti-O.P.A. forces had wrested control of Congress. 
The passage of this amendment began the brutal rise 
in living costs which has not yet stopped. Prices have 
risen 30 per cent since this critical rollcall vote. 


S. RAILROAD RETIREMENT (Lea Amendments 
to Crosser Bill) (H.R. 1362) 
July 3, 1946 Defeated, 106 to 182 
This measure would have reduced the benefits under 
the Crosser Railroad Retirement Bill by cutting out sick- 
ness and maternity benefits, cancelling increases in un- 
employment benefits and limiting survivors’ benefits. 


80th CONGRESS (1947-48) 
G. PORTAL-TO-PORTAL (H.R. 2157) 
February 28, 1947 Passed, 345 to 56 


This act relieves employers of liabilities and penalties 
for violating the Walsh-Healey, Bacon-Davis and Fair 
Labor Standards Acts. It goes far beyond the original 
purpose of nullifying portal-to-portal claims. 


24 


‘7. FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT 
(Jennings Amendment) (H.R. 1639) 


July 17, 1947 Passed, 203 to 188 


This bill would have given railroads more favorable 
courts in which to defend damage suits arising from 
railway accidents. (Never acted upon in Senate, so the 
bill never became law.) 


3%. HIGHER TAX ON PROFITS 
(Rayburn Amendment to H.R. 4790) 


February 2, 1948 Defeated, 159 to 258 
This proposal would have reenacted the excess profits 
tax and raised income tax exemptions. This would 
have provided greater tax relief for low-income groups. 
The tax bill which finally passed benefited the wealthy 
tremendously and did scarcely anything for workers 
receiving average wages. 


9. CRIPPLING SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Gearhart Resolution) (HJ. Res. 296) 


February 27, 1948 Passed, 275 to 52 
Original passage of the bill removed 750,000 persons 
from Social Security coverage. The bill became law 

after being passed over President Truman’s veto. 


10. RENT CONTROL (Amendment to S. 2182) 


March 16, 1948 Passed, 228 to 155 
This amendment would have placed final rent decon- 
trol in the hands of local boards which are usually con- 
trolled by real estate interests. Fortunately, this amend- 
ment was defeated in the Senate and was not made a 


part of the final rent control bill. 


11. ECONOMIC COOPERATION ACT 
March 31, 1948 Passed, 329 to 74 


This was the omnibus bill authorizing $6.2 billion 
for the European Recovery Program, aid to Greece and 


Turkey, and aid to China. 

12. TEARING APART THE LABOR DE- 
PARTMENT (H.R. 6355) 
June 16, 1948 Passed, 288 to 113 


Passage over President.Truman’s veto of Federal 
Security Agency appropriation which removed the U. S. 
Employment Service from the Department of Labor. 
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HOW TO READ THE RECORD 
R means a RIGHT vote from labor’s standpoint. 
W means a WRONG vote. 
— means Congressman did not vote on issue. 
* means Congressman was not in office at. time of vote. 
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tT Re »presentatives Van Zandt, Dolliver and Gifford, Republicans, and McMillan of South Carolina, Democrat, were 
paired in favor of overriding the veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


t Kepresentatives Kefauver and Kelley, Democrats, were paired against overriding at veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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t Representatives Van Zandt, Dolliver and Gifford, Republicans, and McMillan of South Carolina, Democrat, were 
paired in favor of overriding the veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


t Representatives Kefauver and Kelley, Democrats, were paired against overriding the veto of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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>America’s first labor-owned radio 
station, WCFL of Chicago, has in- 
creased its power from 10,000 to 
50,000 watts. The station was estab- 
lished twenty-two years ago by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 


PLocal 618, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has negotiated 
an agreement with the St. Louis Auto 
Dealers Association raising employes’ 
wages by 18 to 28 cents an hour. 


PLocal 633, Iron Workers, has con- 
cluded an agreement with the George 
L. Mesker Steel Corporation, Evans- 
ville, Ind., providing for an hourly 
wage increase of 10 cents. 


bLocal, 62, Mailers, has won wage in- 
creases amounting to 23 cents an hour 
for day work and 241% cents an hour 
for night work on the newspapers 


which are published at Duluth, Minn. 


bA new contract hiking wages 15 
cents an hour has been negotiated 
by the Sawsmiths, Local 18548, Indi- 
anapolis, for members employed at 


the E. C. Atkins Company. 


bLocal 64, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, has won a cost-of-living 
increase of $33 to $50 a month as 
the result of negotiations with the 
Tucson, Ariz., City Council. 


bWage increases of $2 to $3 a week 
have been won by the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers for workers who are 
employed at the Kenrose Manufac- 
turing Company, Roanoke, Va. 


>Local 280, Bakery Workers, has won 
a 1214-cent wage increase at Evans- 
ville, Vincennes, Oakland City and 
Princeton, Ind., and Henderson, Ky. 


>The Office Employes International 
Union was victor in an election held 
at the American National Insurance 
Company, Galveston, Tex. 


>The Brick and Clay Workers, Brazil, 
Ind., have signed a new contract with 
the National Fireproofing Company 
providing a 10-cent hourly increase. 
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Local 17, United Hatters, has ob- 
tained wage increases ranging from 
7% to 10 per cent, a shortening of 
the learning period, a reclassification 
of semi-skilled workers and five paid 
holidays in contracts which cover 800 
capmakers employed in St. Louis. 


>Wage increases up to 1114 cents an 
hour have been won by Local 200, 
Paper Workers, in an agreement re- 
cently reached with the Downing Box 
Company, Milwaukee. 


PLocal 85, United Hatters, has re- 
newed its contract with G. W. Alex- 
ander and Company, Reading, Pa. 
The new agreement boosts wages 13 
per cent for 200 hat workers. 


Locals of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in New York City 
have won substantial increases for 
their members in recent accords. 


PLocal 6, Office Employes, Boston, 
has negotiated an agreement with the 
Liquid Carbonic Company calling 
for a $5 weekly wage increase. 


>Group insurance and wage increases 
have been won by union hotel work. 
ers in Washington, D. C., under a 
new contract obtained by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes. 


>A survey conducted recently by the 
Philadelphia Waist and Dressmakers 
Union, I1.L.G.W.U., showed that 85 
per cent of the union’s 12,000 mem- 
bers were then registered to vote. 


bFederal Labor Union 21889, repre- 
senting employes of the Hettrick 
Manufacturing Company, Goshen, 
Ind., has negotiated a new agreement 
calling for wage increases. 


bLocal 331, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, and the Jasper, Ind., 
Office Furniture Company have 
reached an agreement calling for a 
nine-cent hourly wage increase. 


bIn a new one-year coniract three 
Brooklyn, N. Y., locals of the Bro- 
therhood of Painters have won from 
the Brooklyn Association of Master 
Painters hourly increases of 20 cents. 
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RICHARD MC SPEDON 





Unionist Seeks House Seat 


Representative Ralph Gwinn of the 
Twenty-seventh New York District has 
a union man for an opponent in this 
year’s election. Congressman Gwinn’s 
record has been consistently anti-labor. 

Running against Gwinn in the 
Twenty-seventh District (Westchester 
and Putnam Counties) is Richard 
McSpedon, 42, a member of Local 137 
of the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers. 

Brother McSpedon served for twelve 
years on the Westchester County 
Board of Supervisors. He is now em- 
ployed at his trade on the construction 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Hospital 
at Crugers, New York. 

Candidate McSpedon is receiving 
strong support from working people. 

Mr. McSpedon’s brother, Howard, 
heads the Building and Constructie 
Trades Council in New York City. 
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>A wage increase has been awarded 
to city transit line and motor coach 
employes at Los Angeles in arbitra- 
tion. The union is Division 1277, 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes. 


>An hourly wage increase of 714 per 
cent for workers in the mold-making 
department of glass companies was 
negotiated by the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union and the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute. 


>The New York Joint Board of Mil- 
linery Workers has signed an agree- 
ment with the Knox Hat Company 
which provides a wage increase of 
15 cents an hour and, in addition, a 
second week of paid vacation. 


bLocal 868, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., and the Ohio National 
Company, Cincinnati, have reached 
an accord calling for wage increases 
ranging from an hourly minimum of 
10 cents to a high of 25 cents. 


bFederal Labor Union 22120, repre- 
senting workers at the Libby, McNeil 
and Libby tomato food products 
plant at Brazil, Ind., has won a wage 
increase of 745 cents an hour. 


bLocal 943, United Automobile 
Workers, A. F. of L., has won wage 
increases up to 30 cents an hour in 
negotiations with the Carrollton Com- 
pany of Carrollton, Ky. 


>Wage increases of 5 to 10 per cent 
and an additional paid holiday have 
been won by Local 100, Hatters, in 
a contract with Portis Style Indus- 
tries, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., local of the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers has won a 1214-cent hourly in- 
crease in an agreement negotiated 
with six grain mills of Buffalo. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers last month char- 
tered a National Warehouse Confer- 
ence, 


bLocal 6, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, New York City, has signed 
a contract with the River Club which 
raises wages $2.25 a week. 


Division 212, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, Burlington, Iowa, has wen 
a |0-cent hourly increase. 
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Are You a Free Rider? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


man in the country. After all, the anti- 
labor Congressman who slips in from 
one district comes to Washington and 
then votes on laws affecting all of us. 

It is up to the local unions and 
political leagues in all parts of this 
country to see that every union man 
and the members of his family are 
registered and at the polls on Elec- 
tion Day. We must enlist the active 
support of our wives as an integral 
part of our political organization. We 
must unite in solid support behind 
candidates proved and pledged to sup- 
port the interests of the average 
American citizen. 

Every vote counts. If you don’t 
believe it, just remember that Senator 
Taft would have been defeated in 
1944 if there had been a shift of only 
one vote in each precinct. 

When every public office holder 
knows that we have a permanent or- 
ganization in every district in this 
country ready to mobilize a solid 
labor vote to support our friends and 
defeat our enemies, on the basis of 


their records and not on their party 
labels, then and only then will the 
wishes of the working people be re- 
spected on Capitol Hill. 

The time for action is now. Two 
years or four years from now may be 
too late. Take heed of this warning 
delivered by Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, one of labor’s staunchest friends 
in Congress: 

“Labor’s opponents will hide their 
true purposes during the coming 
campaign. The Taft-Hartley Act will 
be moderately applied between now 
and November. After the elections 
are over, the real teeth in the law 
will be bared. * * * Injunction law 
is returning in the field of labor re- 
lations.” 

No union is strong unless all the 
workers in the shop are union mem- 
bers. The same applies to politics. 
We must be as united in political ac- 
tion as we are in union action. 

Don’t be a political free rider. Con- 
tribute to L.L.P.E. Register. 

And, on November 2, vote. 


Union Busting, Philadelphia Style 


(Continued from Page 15) 


no arbitrary wage cuts, and (2) each 
side should live up to its obligations 
under the 1947 agreement. 

The Midvale company has so far 
not agreed with the union and in- 
stead, refusing to arbitrate, has de- 
liberately adopted a course of action 
which threatens the union’s very ex- 
istence. The union has taken up the 
challenge laid down by the company. 
The entire membership of 2,200 em- 
ployes has remained out of the plant 
since May 26. Not a wheel has turned 
since that date. 

More recently it appears that the 
company is becoming more impressed 
with the union’s strength. At the 
most recent collective bargaining con- 
ference the company indicated it 
might recede from its demand for a 
wage cut and might even be willing 
to grant an equitable wage increase. 

Some of this “change of heart” is 
probably caused by. a change of con- 








trol on the management side. During 
the course of the strike, the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation acquired 
a controlling interest in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and thus a con- 
trolling interest in the Midvale Com- 
pany, 60 per cent of whose stock is 
owned by Baldwin. However, a large 
part of the credit for the change in 
the attitude of the company can be 
given to the determined stand taken 
by the strikers during their weeks of 
idleness. 

The union feels confident that, 
with the active support of the labor 
movement throughout the country, it 
can successfully resist this union- 
busting attempt. 





It’s too bad that th’ goolden days 
has passed. Capital still pats labor 
on the back, but on’y with an axe. 
—Mr. Dooley. 
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Taft Cracks the Whip 


(Continued from Page 9) 


be preserved,” and for his “attempt to 
bludgeon attorneys for the N.L.R.B. 
into seeking a contempt citation.” 
The convention called upon the Presi- 
dent to “investigate this matter.” 
President Truman responded 
promptly by a telegram describing the 
I.T.U. charge of Senator Taft’s inter- 
ference as “shocking” and promising 
that “it will be investigated thorough- 
ly and immediately.” The results of 
the investigation were published on 
September 14 when President Tru- 
man released an exchange of letters 
between himself and Mr. Findling. 
The President charged Senator Taft 
with the “entirely improper” conduct 
of attempting “to put the heat on 
one of the Executive Departments.” 


His, at long last, broke Senator 

Taft’s silence. On the following 
day he issued a formal statement 
which was called a “reply” to the 
President’s charge of improper con- 
duct. It should, more accurately, 
have been called a “confession,” as a 
careful reading readily shows. 

At the outset the Senator from 
Ohio solemnly announced “the duty 
of every Congressman and Senator, 
when his constituents allege that some 
Executive Department is not doing its 
duty in relation to matters in which 
they are interested, to take up that 
matter with the Executive Depart- 
ment concerned. If the constituents 
appear to have a prima facie case, 
every Senator and Congressman urges 
prompt action, or some reason for 
failure to act.” 

Standing alone, that statement is 
perfectly reasonable. No one will or 
can take exception to it. But it doesn’t 
stand alone. 

If Mr. Taft means what he seems 
to say, namely, that some of his con- 
stituents appeared “to have a prima 
facie case” that the Executive Depart- 
ment headed by Denham “is not do- 
ing its duty,” then I would fully 
agree. I would surmise that the Sen- 
ator has been receiving many thou- 
sands of persuasive letters to that ef- 
fect from union men and women who 
are bonafide, voting residents of Ohio. 

But obviously he can’t mean that 
because later he makes clear that “in 
this particular case I made no charge 
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that the National Labor Relations 
Board had neglected its duty.” Thus, 
one is reluctantly forced to brush aside 
his noble statement of Senatorial duty 
as a sanctimonious irrelevancy. 

Next comes the suggestion (based 
on a supposition) that the President 
“must have done a thousand times 
when he was a Senator” what he now, 
as President, criticizes Senator Taft 
for having done only once. The Pres- 
ident’s War Investigating Committee, 
Senator Taft informs us, “frequently 
urged action by district attorneys.” 

Senator Taft owes a plain duty to 
every citizen, especially during the 
Presidential campaign, to cite, if he 
can, a single instance where Senator 
Truman, as head of a powerful com- 
mittee with jurisdiction over district 
attorneys, secretly called to his office 
any district attorney and in the pres- 
ence of parties directly interested in 
a particular case and possessed of ex- 
traordinary political and social in- 
fluence, asserted (in Senator Taft’s 
language as reported by Mr. Find- 
ling) “that he regarded the case as 
the most important case that had 
come to the Board and that it stood 
as a symbol to many members of the 
Congress of the effectiveness of the 
enforcement machinery of the statute 
and that he was greatly disturbed by 
reports indicating that there was a 
serious breakdown of the enforce- 
ment machinery in the case.” 


Senator Taft tried to belittle the 
President’s statement by terming it 
“merely an attempt to curry favor 
with the labor bosses who control the 
labor publicity to which he is look- 
ing for help in the election.” Does 
the Senator really believe that so 
transparent a smokescreen will ob- 
scure his own eminently successful 
efforts on behalf of some of the most 
powerful newspaper and radio pub- 
licists in the country? 

Let anyone call the roll of “con- 
stituents” for whose immediate bene- 
fit Mr. Taft “put the heat on” Den- 
ham—the Chicago Tribune, the Chi- 
cago Sun Times, the Herald American 
—the Hearst Chicago outlet—and the 
Chicago Daily News, one of the 
Knight chain. Then let him decide 
for himself whether the President or 
the Senator is currying the favor and 


political support of those who “cn. 


trol publicity.” Nor should it be {or- 
gotten that the President was respo:id- 
ing to the public request of some 
85,000 union printers, all citizens and 
all clearly part of the President’s con- 
stituency and not to the clandestine 
request of a few “labor bosses” from 
somewhere outside of the United 
States. 


oT the least of the many curious 
N statements in the Senator’s reply 
is the disclosure that the July meet- 
ing at his office was, at his request, 
called by “the Special Committee cre- 
ated by the Taft-Hartley Law.” If, 
as he insists, it is “the duty” of every 
Senator to do what he did, then, 
plainly, an official meeting of the 
Joint Committee would appear to 
have been entirely superfluous. Super- 
fluous or not, we are greatly indebted 
to the Senator for his revelation on 
the methods employed by that im- 
portant committee. Though he says 
he “took the matter up with the Spe- 
cial Committee,” Senater Murray of 
Montana, a member of the committee, 
in response to direct inquiry by Mr. 
John J. Pilch, president of the Chi- 
cago local of the I.T.U., stated: 

“Senator Taft’s explanation refer- 
ring to the joint Management-Labor 
Committee and saying ‘that committee 
called the meeting in question’ is 
amazingly wide of the facts. Other 
members of the committee were not 
informed of the meeting either in ad- 
vance or subsequently. I learned of 
the meeting later through the public 
press.” 

Senator Pepper of Florida, another 
member of the committee, had this 
to say: 

“I knew nothing of Senator Taft’s 
invitation to a meeting in his office 
on the I.T.U. case held on July 28.” 

And Congressman Lesinski of Mich- 
igan, still another committee mem- 
ber, was also wholly unaware of any 
such meeting. 

It is not unfair to speculate on the 
number of other occasions that mem- 
bers of the committee may have 
learned of its meetings via fortuitous 
newspaper releases that are published 
many weeks after the meetings have 
been held. 

Even more surprising is the man- 
ner in which some of the meetings of 
this committee apparently are con- 
ducted. ‘Most citizens are under the 
reasonable impression that the work 
of their Congressional committees is 
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performed by persons duly elected to 
Congress. It is, of course, usual and 
frequently necessary for such com- 
mittees to employ professional aid 
and to utilize the contributions of pri- 
yate groups and persons. But that 
does not and cannot condone a prac- 
tice of running official committee 
meetings without any members pres- 
ent. Yet that is what happened in July. 

The Findling letter to President 
Truman shows that the meeting ran 
from 11 a.M. to 12:45 p.m. Senator 
Taft admits that he was present for 
only the first “ten minutes.” Not a 
single member of the committee, there- 
fore, participated in the remaining 
ninety-five minutes of its (the com- 
mittee’s) official meeting. To be sure, 
that may account for the speedy and 
efficient realization of the true pur- 
pose of that meeting; but democracy 
has values that transcend speed and 
eficiency. 

Perhaps we ought to be grateful 
even for the ten minutes Senator Taft 
was able to give to the July meeting. 
When the same committee conducted 
public hearings over a period of 
three weeks last spring, Senator Taft 
was unable or unwilling to make any 
appearance whatever. Small wonder 
the lack of confidence enjoyed by the 
special Taft-Hartley committee whose 
statutory purpose is to make recom- 
mendations to Congress and not to 
tell the general counsel when and how 
he should proceed against labor un- 
ions or others. 

Senator Taft’s explanation of the 
origin and purpose of the meeting as- 


sumes a new high in public gullibility. 


“I was appealed to by the news- 
paper publishers” (He means the Chi- 
cago newspaper publishers. Unlike 
Mr. Findling, the Senator—for rea- 
sons that would seem fairly obvious— 
scrupulously avoids any mention of 
Chicago throughout his lengthy re- 
ply) “including one of my most dis- 
tinguished constituents, Mr. John S. 
Knight, publisher of the, Akron 
Beacon Journal,” (Is Mr. Knight the 


“distinguished constituent” of every 


Senator in whose state he publishes a 
newspaper? Ironically, Mr. Knight 
could not conceivably have been con- 
cerned about his Akron, Ohio, publi- 
cation. Why? That newspaper en- 
countered no difficulty with the print- 
ers and was in no way involved in the 
litigation) “to arrange a meeting for 
then) with Mr. Denham in order that 
they might urge upon him prompt 
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action to enforce the injunction.” 

Picture the timid, retiring news- 
paper publishers appealing to their 
Senator to arrange a meeting for 
them with the otherwise inaccessible 
Mr. Denham! 

It would, doubtless, be an exag- 
geration to say that the publishers 
and Denham were actually bedding 
together for the preceding ten 
months. But it would be far closer 
to the facts than the naive—perhaps 
“silly” is the better word—assertion 
of the realistic Senator from Ohio. 


INCE the Loftus story of August 

14 we have had several addi- 
tional versions of what precisely Sen- 
ator Taft said to Messrs. Findling 
and Johns at the meeting. The 
Findling version—already quoted 
above—speaks for, and beyond, it- 
self. Given all the relevant circum- 
stances, such as the time, the place, 
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the personalities and Senator Taft’s 
actual language as reported by Mr. 
Findling, Denham’s agents required 
no special gift of imagination fully to 
comprehend what was expected of 
them by the chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee and the most power- 
ful spokesman for the majority party 
in Congress. 

Denham, too, has presented a ver- 
sion—at a press conference held on 
August 23. And it’s a_ beauty. 
Though he did not, because of illness, 
participate in the meeting himself, he 
did not hesitate to volunteer his be- 
lief that Senator Taft was merely 
making “inquiries as to how the law 
was working.” Enough said. 

Mr. John Knight, on August 22, 
after the July meeting had been ex- 
posed by Mr. Loftus ‘and the I.T.U. 
resolution, published a signed edi- 
torial in all of his papers in which he 
sought to defend Senator Taft and 


We've Got the Hand—We've Got the Chips. Let's Play It Right 


Hy Hurdle in The Railway Clerk 



















the newspaper publishers. I heartly 
recommend that all read that illumi- 
nating version in full. Here it is 
enough to say that he admits that 
Senator Taft “urged that such a case 
should not be permitted to gather dust 
in the files.” 

The nub of Senator Taft’s version 
of what he said to the Board’s attor- 
neys is set forth in a sentence that 
can serve handsomely as a model of 
political double talk. 

“I did not purport,” says he, “to 
pass on the facts of the case, except 
to say that the publishers seemed to 
me to have made out a prima facie 
case.” A song in vogue some time ago 
went something like: “I don’t want to 
tell you what to do or what not to do, 
but if I were you, I'd * * *.” 

Poetic license of a kind allows pop- 
ular song writers an occasional rhyme 
without reason. Senator Taft doesn’t 
even favor us with rhyme. 

Toward the end of his “reply,” 
Senator Taft observes that “the Board 
apparently found that the facts justi- 
fied an application for contempt pro- 
ceedings” because they actually filed 
such proceedings. Why “apparent- 
ly”? A slip of the pen revealing 
strong doubts in his mind, too? There 
follows great praise for the “fairness 
and good judgment of Mr. Denham.” 
That’s about as impressive—and as 
modest—as Edgar Bergen seriously 
lauding the wit and charm of Charlie 
McCarthy. 

Unfortunately, however, we are not 
here dealing with a comic radio pro- 
gram that can be turned on and off 
at will. We deal, rather, with a 
“shocking” threat to our democratic 
program of government which, for 
most Americans, has continuous and 
eternal validity. From the beginning 
its basic theme has been the separa- 
tion of sovereign powers, which has 
been aptly described as “the rock 
upon which the American Constitu- 
tion is built.” Every schoolboy learns 
and most adults retain the classic 
teaching of Alexander Hamilton: 


i) 


“The accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive and judiciary, 
in the same hands, whether of one, 
a few or many, and whether heredi- 
tary, self-appointed or elected, may 
justly be pronounced the very defi- 
nition of tyranny.” 

We should have thought that it 
would not be forgotten—or rejected 
—by leading agents of our legislative 
and executive departments. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF LABOR 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal Year Ending August 31, 1948 


Secretary-Treasurer’s balance, August 31, 1948...... 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1947.........+...... $464,582.06 
ETS i in-c's ainni 0 ad dance » ds $2,498,977.80 
Per capita tax subscriptions, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ........ 431,759.51 
Paid subscriptions, AMERICAN 
PUUMATOOINT wk cece docdece 3,718.88 
Per capita tax from locals allocated to 
a poe ee 245,526.72 
SE a 79,309.44, 
Reinstatement fees................. 2,479.00 
TS ORES DD: 18,304.11 
EE ee Pee Dre ce ae 7.92 
Premiums on bonds of officers of un- 
ions bonded through A. F. of L..... 29,957.58 
Disbanded and suspended unions and 
miscellaneous receipts............ 25,230.32 
Voluntary assessment............... 12,667.49 
pS reer veweeel $3,347,938.77 
ES I A De eee $3,812,520.83 
EXPENSES 
Organizing expenses............... $838,835.94 
Organizers’ salaries................ 762,982.58 
Office employes’ salaries............ 300,888.81 
Administrative salaries............. 93,084.92 
Miscellaneous general bills.......... 502,019.02 
Printing and publishing AMERICAN 
PEDERATIONIO’. << «...0.. cb cec cc wscee 178,378.48 
Assessment expense................ 2,405.24 
NS RS A ee 198,380.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of un- 
ions bonded through A. F. of L..... 24,825.35 
POE: MN SORR oe deescaseccesessess $2,901,800.34 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1948................ $ 910,720.49 
Monies deposited and invested as follows: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, maturity May 1, 1960.....,.. $100,000.00 
Federation Bank and Trust Co., New York (subject 
I Teh i oy 5< aic'de ed 0 0 000 2,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (stock).......... 15,000.00 
City Bank (subject to check).................... 5,000.00 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (subject to 
AEE va Vidi. x's choos vss OSC. caves 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank (subject to check)............ 778,720.49 


$910,720.49 


GEORGE MEANY 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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board of directors of eleven mem- 
bers is provided for. The chairman 
of the board is appointed by the 
members is provided for. The chair- 
man of the board is appointed by the 
North German Iron and Steel Con- 
trol. Five of the board members are 
furnished by the union and industry 
also names five members. 

That this democratized industrial 
system is looked upon as a temporary 
one until the larger problem of pri- 
vate or public ownership is decided 
can be seen from limitations set on 
working capital. Each company is 
permitted a capital of 100,000 Ger- 
man marks, although a plant may em- 
ploy up to 8,000 workers. 

Nevertheless, this industrial experi- 
ment has disproved the oft-made 
daim (unfortunately also made by 
US. military government authori- 
ties) that only representatives of cap- 
ital can run an enterprise, that work- 
ers don’t have the know-how to par- 
ticipate in the management of a plant. 
Production in these plants has in- 
creased an average of 50 per cent for 
the year 1947-48 over 1946-47. The 
main factors which led to this in- 
crease were a reduction in manpower 
turnover and a marked decrease in 
absenteeism. 

This testifies to a growing interest 
in his job on the part of the worker 
and to the improvement in labor rela- 


tions resulting from the direction of 


a company by understanding per- 
sonnel. The unions see in the experi- 
ment yet another benefit, namely, 
practical training in worker respon- 
sibility for the eventual goal of na- 
tionalization. 


NTO THIs picture the person of Dr. 

Reusch now enters. __ 

Due to the close political and eco- 
nomic cooperation between the Brit- 
ish and U.S. occupied zones, the es- 
tablishment of a new commission, 
which was purported to be a commis- 
sion to study the possibilities of ex- 
panding the output of present facili- 
ties but which was generally looked 
upoli as a commission which would 
set te policies for the future regula- 
tion of the iron and steel industry, 
was ordered during the early months 
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The Case of Herr Reusch 


(Continued from Page 12) 


of this year by the Bipartite Control 
Office. The new commission was to 
be staffed by two American experts, 
two British experts and two experts 
representing Germany selected by the 
German Economic Council. One of 
the Germans appointed was Dr. 
Reusch. 


Immediately the unions lodged 
sharp protests with the responsible 
German governmental authorities and 
with the military government. But 
the protests fell on deaf ears. 


The Metal Workers Union, which 
has jurisdiction over iron and steel, 
thereupon submitted the issue to a 
strike vote of its members. The re- 
sult was spontaneous, many plants 
showing a vote in favor of striking 
of over 90 per cent. And this was 
done in spite of a warning by General 
Clay that he might declare such a 
strike a strike against the occupation 
authorities. 

In German governmental circles 
calmer heads finally prevailed. Dr. 
Reusch’s appointment was withdrawn 
and a test between Allied military 
government and the German unions 
was averted. 

Who is this Dr. Reusch? Reusch 
is the general director and heir of 
the Gute-Hoffnungs-Hutte iron, steel 
and coal trust, one of the largest of 
wartime Germany. He is recognized 
as one of the ablest representatives of 
the old power-hungry industrialist 
class. 

During the Hitler regime he was 
general-director of the mining section 
of the Reusch family empire. Like 
many of the industrial bigwigs, he 
did not join the Nazi Party but left 
the joining to the lesser lights of the 
firm. The German industrial lords, 
however, assisted Hitler’s warmaking 
policies with continuous financial as- 
sistance, without which Hitler could 
never have armed Germany and over- 
run Europe. 

It was natural, therefore, that 
Reusch fought decartelization with 
every means at his command and that 
he tried to prevent the successful op- 
eration of the newly organized inde- 
pendent plants. He is the spokesman 
for those circles which believe in a 
restoration of big industry and which 


lend all their efforts toward the real- 
ization of their aims. 

No greater break for the fortunes 
of Reusch could have been imagined 
than an appointment to the commis- 
sion that will regulate the future iron 
and steel industry. He would have 
worked quietly but determinedly for 
the gradual coming to economic and 
political power of the same old in- 
dustrial barons who have shown by 
their utterances and actions since the 
Nazi collapse that they do not con- 
sider themselves beaten. 

That the unions would not let the 
Reusch appointment pass without a 
fight should have been expected. It 
was not so much a determined action 
against Reusch the person as against 
Reusch the symbol of an infamous 
group which twice during the present 
century has abused its power and in- 
fluence, with such disastrous results. 
This key fact is often overlooked in 
the American press and also in mili- 
tary government circles. 

In an attempt to detract from the 
real political significance of the 
mighty protest against Reusch, the 
German unions have been represented 
in some of the foreign press as “med- 
dlers” in a field which, it is held, 
should be left to the time-tested “in- 
fallibility” of management. 

Up to a year ago the newly organ- 
ized trade union movement of the 
western zones of Germany had been 
hailed by both military government 
and German authorities as a bulwark 
of democracy. That was ‘at a time 
when labor in France and Italy was 
being used by the Communists in the 
attempt to lay those countries low. 

Now that democracy in the western 
zones of Germany seems assured— 
that is, insofar as labor leaders have 
been able to keep Communist in- 
fluence among workers at a minimum 
—German government officials, en- 
couraged by the U.S. military govern- 
ment, intend to “put labor back in 
its place.” 

The success of the Marshall Plan, 
the necessary rehabilitation of Ger- 
many and the safeguarding against 
a reemergence of munitions kings 
will depend upon the extent to which 
the labor forces will have a voice in 
determining Germany’s future indus- 
trial and economic policies. 

For to date labor has been the only 
economic group in Germany which 
has shown that it knows the meaning 
of democracy. 
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Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
Some people will 
say that it is none 
of our business 
what other unions 
do. This is an 
old-fashioned 
idea. The blun- 
dering or the suc- 
cess of one union 
has an effect on 
all other unions. As a result of 
what has happened within the last 
year or so, we are bringing back 
the conditions that we thought we had 
abolished by law after years of agi- 
tation. Personally, | am not sur- 
prised at what is happening now. 
While more highly organized than 
ever before, labor is still not half 
organized. And it is divided into 
several groups. There is no uniform- 
ity or unity within the ranks of labor. 
Perhaps when labor is more thor- 
oughly persecuted, labor leaders who 
are now fighting one another will de- 
cide to form one united organization. 
This would include not only the 
C.1.0. but also all the independent 
unions that are now tearing the labor 
movement apart. 





William L. Hutcheson, president, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners— 
The importance 
of organized la- 
bor to mankind’s 
future welfare 
has assumed a 
newer and greater 
role — for it is 
through organ- 
ized labor that 
the little people all over the world will 
articulate their aims and beliefs and 
aspirations. It is through organized 
labor that they will promote and 
foster an economic and social order 





capable of achieving lasting peace 
and prosperity. The first free institu- 
tions which Hitler and Mussolini 
destroyed in their ruthless march to 
power were the free trade unions. 
Now it appears that the first free in- 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


stitutions that must be rebuilt be- 
fore Europe can emerge democratic 
are the trade unions. With Ameri- 
can labor, like America itself, dedi- 
cated to world leadership, a tremen- 
dous responsibility devolves upon 
every union officer and every union 
member—a responsibility to keep our 
movement strong, free and independ- 
ent to combat the anti-democratic 
philosophies, to turn deaf ears to 
the siren song of the “something for 
nothing” philosophy. As we indi- 
vidually and collectively succeed in 
meeting these obligations, so shall the 
democratic cause succeed in growing 
and expanding in a world that is 
shot through with totalitarianism. 


Selma Borchardt, Washington rep- 
resentative, American Federation of 
Teachers — The 
Canadian spy re- 
ports aroused a 
sense of insecu- 
rity. There was 
widespread ap- 
prehension that 
if the Commu- 
nists could do 
what they did in 
Canada, there was nothing to stop 
them in the United States. Congress 
felt called upon to stop the Commu- 
nists’ activities. But many of us who 
realized this also were determined to 
preserve our democratic way of life, 
our constitutional guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty. We cannot. in keeping 
with our ideals and under our law, 
subvert the personal liberties of any- 
one—not even of the Communists 
who seek to destroy the very Constitu- 
tion which protects them. Hence, we 
cannot use police-state methods to 
ferret out the Communists; we can- 
not deny them full opportunity to 
express their views and defend them- 
selves in speech. Even though we 
do completely repudiate their beliefs 
and their philosophy, under our moral 
and legal code we cannot fight any 
man for what he believes. We must, 
however, fight against the acts of any 
man who, in advancing his beliefs, 
would use methods which would de- 
stroy our means of holding and prac- 








ticing our beliefs. The problem be. 
fore us, therefore, is not how to fig]: 
any man’s beliefs and conviction-. 
but ‘how to prevent a well-organize:| 
group from using methods to further 
beliefs when both their methods an:| 


beliefs are aimed at destroying our-. 


Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor 
—Back in 1806 a small group of cor:!- 
wainers banded 
together in Phila- 
delphia. An in- 
junction was 
sought, and the 
judge who sat on 
the case held that 
these men were 
guilty of crimi- 
nal conspiracy. 
He said that the men who had banded 
together were criminals. A later ob- 
stacle to labor’s growth was the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Then the 
Clayton Act was passed. Samuel 
Gompers called it Labor’s Magna 
Charta. But when the courts finished 
speaking it was found that labor 
had an act which did not protect 
it. Labor’s great progress did not 
come until 1932 and 1935. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 pro- 
tected labor against the injunction. 
But the real job was done with the 
passage of the Wagner Act in 1935. 
That truly was the Magna Charta of 
American Labor. Both of these bene- 
ficial laws have now been wiped out. 





E. S. Miller, secretary-treasurer, Ho- 
tel and Restaurant Employes and Bar- 
tenders Interna- 
tional Union—Is 
drinking bad? 
The use of mod- 
erate amounts of 
alcohol, as an aid 
to relaxation, to 
promote diges- 
tion and in the 
treatment of cer- 
tain forms of heart disease, has been 
recommended by eminent medical au- 
thorities. Nevertheless, there is a 
new drive to bring back prohibition 
that has grown to menacing propor- 
tions. Effective counter-measures are 
imperative. I am _ confident that 
American labor, with a comprehen- 
sive working organization which will 
enlist the active support of all labor 
groups, can thwart the vicious new 
movement to bring back prohibition 
and beat it decisively. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Witch's Tale Up to Date 


said Elizabeth, “people were afraid 
to walk alone in the fall of the year. Well 
they knew that in the season of change 
from warmth to cold, the time when har- 
yest was over and winter was ready to still 
the earth with his icy hand, strange things 
often happened. Upon reflection, the hap- 
penings were really not much different 
from the ordinary events of the times, but 
perhaps the season of the year presented 
them in an eerie light. 

“When this happened, reports were cir- 
culated which. often were baffling to the 
hearers. In fact, some of the tales must 
have proved to be baffling to the tellers as 
well. However, for those who were influ- 
enced by the tales of supernatural things, 
those who were willing interpreters of evil 
doings and who made mystery of 
fairly commonplace happenings, 
the days were far too short and 
the hours of twilight and night 
seemed very long. 

“Still there were those who 
scoffed at the tales which were 
told around the fireplaces. There 
were some who cried out that the 
tellers were making the stories 
from fiction. Upon provocation 
some declared: 

“*The narratives are false. We 
shall seek for the truth until we 
find it. We shall learn for our- 
selves. No witch’s tale shall lead 
us out of our way.’ 


te upon a time, a long time ago,” 





“Yes, there were some such 
brave men and women. Brave 
they were because they had to 
face up to their own thoughts. 
They had to examine their beliefs 
and honestly decide to accept or 
reject the opinions of their neigh- 
bors in whole or in part. 

“To many it was not easy to 
listen to the morbid predictions 
of their advisers and in the pale light of 
the moon hold to their own convictions. 
Public opinion in those days was very 
strong, even as it is at the present time. 

“There were clear-thinking _ persons, 
however, who heard the stories by moon- 
light, but in the bright light of day 
reached conclusions at variance with much 
they had heard. They elected not to take 
part in the unwholesome spreading of 
rumors, 

“*Even as we are told that the brooms 
of the witches are for sweeping the cob- 
webs out of the sky, we must fashion 
our brooms to whisk from our minds and 
hearts cobwebby thinking. And informa- 
tion and knowledge we will use to ad- 
vantage,’ they said, as they searched for 
the right answers.” 





“You make me feel creepy, Elizabeth,” 
said Nadine, as she interrupted the story 
which her older sister was telling. 

“Me, too,” came from Frank. “You make 
me feel like I ought to go out and hunt 
a witch or two just for exercise.” 

“Not just for exercise,” said Elizabeth, 
“but for the good it might do.” 

“Elizabeth, give us an example of some 
of the witch’s tales that are heard these 
days,” urged Charles. 

“Yes, do,” said Nadine. 
really some?” 

“You children make it a little difficult, 
but I’m sure I can give you some ex- 
amples,” responded Elizabeth. “For in- 
stance, we read in the papers that it 
is necessary to put restraints upon the 
people who belong to the trade unions. 


“Are there 
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For years union men and women have 
slowly but surely made many advances 
in their conditions of work, and in the 
wages they receive, and in many other 


ways. After years of study and work, 
after making great sacrifices, they were 
able to free themselves from the in- 
junction, and under the Wagner Act, 
which made collective bargaining the rec- 
ognized method for reaching agreements, 
labor was able to progress. With this 
progress, all of us benefited. 

“The reason why we now have Labor’s 
League for Political Education is so every- 
one can learn the truth about the bad 
effects that the new law, the Taft-Hartley 
Law, have on the working people of this 
country.” 

“But, Elizabeth, is it a fact that what 


affects the unions affects us, too?” asked 
Paul. 

“Yes, because we who are the children of 
working men and women are naturally de- 
pendent upon the conditions under whicli 
our parents work. If our parents are mis- 
treated, we children also must suffer.” 

“Then it is a witch’s tale that labor must 
be governed by the rule of injunctions,” 
said Nadine. 

“You are right. And this fall instead of 
sweeping with a broom | think you will 
find that union members all over the coun- 
try are going to do their sweeping with 
their votes on Election Day.” 

“I know,” said Paul. “We're going to 
defeat our enemies and elect our friends. 
It’s our way to stop witch’s tales.” 

“Yes, but first we have to have the infor- 








mation and the facts in order to vote intel- 
ligently,” said Elizabeth. “It doesn’t help 
any if a person merely votes for anyone, 
including the unworthy.” 

“I know where you can get the facts,” 
declared Frank. 

“None of us are old enough to vote,” re- 
marked Charles, “so why should we bother 
to get all steamed up over it?” 

“So we can tell other people who are 
old enough to vote in case we have the 
chance,” replied Nadine. 

“And you can get the information at 
our own local Labor’s League for Political 
Education,” said Frank. “Tell anyone 
who asks you.” 

“And that way we can all help sweep 
some of the cobwebs out of the sky.” 
concluded Elizabeth. 
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